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is solely and rightfully come to the High and Mighty Prince 
George Frederick Ernest Albert: We, therefore, the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal of this Realm, being here assisted 
with these of His late Majesty’s Privy Council, with Numbers 
of other Principal Gentlemen of Quality, with the Lord Mayor, 
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The assembly of wise and notable men which proclaims the 
new King is in truth the Witan,—the Magnum Concilium of 
the nation. Any citizen, we believe, is eligible in law to be 
present at the gathering and to add his name to the list 
attached to the Proclamation. It is in no sense a meeting of the 
Privy Council, but, as we have said, of the Witan. Embedded in 
the ceremonial is also the idea of the assent of the people,— 
that assent without which no succession was deemed valid in 
Anglo-Saxon times, and which even William the Conqueror 
felt it necessary to ask for and obtain, 
















#,* The Editors cannot undertake to return Manuscript, in any case. 






























NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_.>—_— 


YING EDWARD VIL. died a little before midnight on 
Friday week at Buckingham Palace in the presence of 
Queen Alexandra, the members of the Royal family, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. As the nation was taken 
by surprise when the news of the King’s illness was published 
on Thursday week, so was the shock of this sudden ending all 
the more painful and severe. We shall not abuse the 
language of eulogy when we say that the loss to the country 
is truly a personal one, and is universally felt to be so. 
King Edward enjoyed the affection of his people quite apart 
from the loyalty which was his due as the head of the State. 
When Queen Victoria died in 1901 it seemed scarcely credible 
that her son could quite fill the place of her who had been the 
mother of the nation, and had been regarded as such with a 
filial devotion and respect. Yet King Edward gave the nation 
no cause to say that it had suffered any loss at the head of 
affairs in wisdom, kindliness, and industry. He notoriously 
spent himself in the service of his country, and his services to 
the peace of the world promise to become proverbial. That is 
a fine tribute to be able to pay to the dead King, but it is a 
pride and pleasure to think that honesty—and we desire only 
to say what can be said with sincerity—would be affronted if 
we said less, 




























On Saturday last King George V. met the Privy Council 
and announced King Edward's death in words of marked 
emotion. King George then said:— 

“ Standing here a little more than nine years ago, Our beloved 
King declared that as long as there was breath in His body He 
would work for the good and amelioration of His People. am 
sure that the opinion of the whole Nation will be that this 
declaration has been fully carried out. To endeavour to follow in 
His footsteps, and at the same time to uphold the constitutional 
government of these Realms, will be the earnest object of My life. 
[ am deeply sensible of the very heavy responsibilities which havo 
fallen upon me. I know that I can rely upon Parliament and 
upon the People of these Islands and of My Dominions beyond the 
Seas for their help in the discharge of these arduous duties, and 
for their prayers that God will grant me strength and guidance, 
I am encouraged by the knowledge that I have in My dear wife 
one who will be a constant helpmate in every endeavour for our 
people’s good.” 







































































The feeling of the last sentence will commend itself to the 
King’s subjects. Standing alone, as he must, in the isolation 
of kingship, he knows that the only person who can share his 
anxieties in any intimate sense is the Queen.—We note that 
the Queen is to be known officially as Queen Mary. Queen 
Victoria Mary (the double name was always used when she 
was a Princess) would have been clumsy, and would possibly 
have ended in the abbreviation of Queen Victoria, which 
would have been undesirable.—As for the rest of the King’s 
speech, we can only say that nothing could be of better omen. 
Like the speech of his father in similar circumstances, it 
breathes manliness and sincerity. We have written else- 
where of the prospects of the new reign, and need only 
repeat here that the country looks forward to what the future 
may bring with confidence. The King’s past has given us 
the assurance that he willingly accepts the tradition of faithful 
service, and that his motives are high and his personal life 
admirably simrle. 































The bronchial troubles from which King Edward suffered 
would no doubt have been overcome by his remarkable consti- 
tution if he had been a younger man. The inflammation of 
the air-tubes, which extended to the smaller as well as to the 
larger tubes, put an excessive strain on the heart in the mere 
act of breathing. To some extent the process of breathing 
was aided by the introduction of oxygen, that beneficent 
auxiliary of modern medical science; but there comes a point 
in severe bronchitis at which the blood is insufficiently 
aerated even with this help. This point appears to have been 
reached rapidly in the development of King Edward's illness, 
and the heart gave way under the excessive strain. On the 
afternoon of Friday week he sank into a coma, and so passed 
peacefully away. His resolution and courage till that moment 
had been extraordinary. He had refused to keep to his bed and 
had transacted business of State. 






























A message to the nation from Queen Alexandra was issued 
on Tuesday night. “From the depth of my poor broken 
heart,” the Queen writes, “I wish to express to the whole 
Nation and our kind People we love so well my deep-felt 
thanks for all their touching sympathy in my overwhelming 
sorrow and unspeakable anguish. Not alone have I lost 
everything in Him, my beloved Husband, but the Nation, too, 
has suffered an irreparable loss by their best friend, Father, 






On Saturday last the announcement of King Edward's 
death and the declaration of the demise of the Crown to 
King George V. were published in a London Gazette Extra- 
ordinary. These were of course made in the usual form of 
words :—“ Whereas it has pleased Almighty God to call to His 
Mercy our late Sovereign Lord King Edward the Seventh, of 
Blessed and Glorious Memory, by whose Decease the Imperial 
Crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
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and Sovereign thus suddenly called away. May God give 
us all His Divine help to bear this heaviest of crosses 
which He has seen fit to lay upon us— His Will be done.’ 
Give me a thought in your prayers which will comfort 
and sustain me in all I still have to go through. . . 
I confide my dear Son into your care, who I know will follow 
in his dear Father’s footsteps, begging you to show him the 
same loyalty and devotion you showed his dear Father. I 
know that both my dear Son and Daughter-in-law will do 
their utmost to merit and keep it.” This is a letter which 
does not call for comment. It is enough to say that its spirit 
lends peculiar appropriateness to the title of “ Queen 
Mother” by which Queen Alexandra, at her own desire, will 
in future be known. 


We have dealt with the political situation in detail else- 
where. Here we may note that the Parliamentary corre- 
spondent of the Daily News, writing in Friday’s issue, informs 
vs that the attitude of the Government towards the future is 
simply the attitude of the nation as a whole, and that Ministers 
have no desire save to interpret the general sense of public 
opinion. If that is so, their course is clear and easy. The 
opinion of the country is overwhelmingly against doing any- 
thing which would be unfair in faet, even if not in intention. 
to the King, or would place him in a difficult and perplexing 
position, not only before he has had time to recover from 
his bereavement, but before he has been able to under- 
stand all the various considerations which must weigh with 
him in determining his course of action as a Constitutional 
King. But though it is obvious that the nation wants a truce 
till next spring, and though it is also true that the Govern- 
ment would like to grant it, we fear that Ministers may 
be under the delusion that they cannot do what they want 
in this matter, but that they must defer to the opinion of Mr. 
Redmond. 


Liberal politicians put the matter in private, though of 
course not in public, as follows: “ We cannot carry on the 
Government if we make enemies of the Irish. They believe 
that unless the powers of the Lords are abolished at once, 
they will lose their opportunity of obtaining the only thing 
they care for,—Home-rule, the thing in exchange for 
which they have lent us their support. If they allow us to 
postpone the Veto Bill till next February, they will lay them- 
selves open in Ireland to the taunt: ‘ You have passed the 
Budget which you hated and which is a terrible evil to 
Ireland, and have got nothing in exchange.’ How, then, is it 
possible for the Liberal Party to agree toa truce? However 
reluctantly, they must force the pace, and insist on the Con- 
stitutional erisis being precipitated.” 


The answer to such special pleading is of course that the 
Liberals would have the full support of the Unionist Party in 
a truce, and that the Unionists would not dream of attempting 
to make any bargain for that support. They would not, 
before giving it, ask any modification of the Government’s 
future policy. All they would say is: “If you agree to a 
truce, we will not allow the Irish to turn you out of office 
because of your patriotic action.” To this the Liberal 
politician of our thought would perhaps reply :—“ That 
is all very well. You no doubt would refrain from turning 
us out of office, but when the truce was over next 
February, we should find ourselves exposed to the revenge 
of the Irish Members, who would consider that they had 
been betrayed.” 


Those who argue thus forget that the moment the Veto 
policy was proceeded with in the spring, the Irish Members 
would be bound to support the Government. They might be 
angry, and would no doubt use very strong language in the 
recess, but the Government can always whistle them back by 
reviving the Veto Bill. They must obey the whistle or lose 
the fruits of the policy upon which they have staked their all— 
the abolition of the powers of the Lords—in order that the Irish 
may obtain payment for passing the Budget in the shape of a 
Tiome-rule Act. Recent events have no doubt hit the Irish 
Party very hard, but they are sound enough politicians to see 
that they would only make things worse if they were to try to 
revenge themselves upon the Government. To put the matter 
bluntly, the Government can do exactly what they like. The 
only question is whether they have imagination enough to 
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recognise this fact, and boldness eneugh to act upon it. ‘That 
they would like to, and know they ought to, may, we think, be 
taken as certain. . 


We have alluded in one of our leading articles to ¢h 
question of the Declaration, and we may note here that the 
Liberal Press seems to give a somewhat confused and un. 
certain sound upon the subject. Here again the Government 
have an opportunity to show courage and sincerity. If the 
do so, they will be sure of their reward. If they are ed 
willing to give a lead in tolerance ani justice, and will not 
remove from the Declaration the words which Roman Catholic 
naturally find insulting and humiliating, they will be guilty 
of a capital error. Protestant the nation is and Protestant 
the nation must remain, and it is also right that there should 
be potent statutory safeguards in this respect; but for the 
Government to endorse the view that those safeguards cannot 
be maintained without the language of insult is preposterous, 
By taking no action the Government will in fact be 
endorsing that view. It isa matter upon which there must 
be no shilly-shallying. 


The news from Albania is for the time being favourable to 
the Turkish Government. Shefket Torgut Pasha, after 
clearing the Katchanik Pass, has broken his force into 
mobile columns, and forced the Tchernalova Pass after two 
days’ fighting, all the deserted villages along the route of 
the troops being burned for complicity. The Times corre. 
spondent at Constantinople gives some interesting details 
as to the movement and its leaders. Isa Boletin, who repre- 
sents the old anarchical tradition which Abd-ul-Hamid did sq 
much to perpetuate in North-East Albania, “bas been in arms 
against all recognised authority for years past.” Hassan 
Hussein’s alleged participation is a surprise, as he helped the 
Young Turks in 1908, and is said to be a strong Constitu. 
tionalist. Idris Sefer is a Moslem convert from Roman 
Catholicism. Much depends on the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic hill tribes, but so far, in spite of rumours to the 
contrary, they have remained neutral. The question of dis- 
arming the hill tribes is one of the chief difficulties of the 
situation, geographically as well as politically. In view of the 
constant intertribal feuds, the dwellers in the more accessible 
valleys will naturally decline to surrender their rifles if the 
mountaineers retain their arms. A general disarmament 
being almost impracticable, the creation of a tribal Militia 
among the border clans is regarded as a possible solution of 
the problem. 


On Wednesday both Houses of Parliament met to receive a 
message from the King, and to vote addresses of sympathy to 


him and to the Queen-Mother. Mr. Asquith, speaking with 
very great feeling, paid an impressive tribute to King 
Edward’s memory. He dwelt first on the characteristics of 
the reign—the encouragement of peace abroad, the growth of 
unity in the Empire, and above all the maintenance of the 
Crown’s impartiality at home—and next described the 
qualities which had fitted King Edward to accomplish such 
tasks. “In this great business community there was no 
better man of business,” and none who possessed more tact, 
judgment, and sense of duty. “He loved his people at home 
and over the seas. Their interests were his interests; their 
fame was his fame. He had no self apart from them.” 
After a few sentences of allusion to the more personal 
side of King Edward, Mr. Asquith spoke of the memory 
that he had left behind him,—‘a memory of great oppor- 
tunities greatly employed, an example, which the 
humblest of his subjects may treasure and stiive to 
follow, of simplicity, courage, self-denial, tenacious devotion, 
up to the Jast moment of conscious life, to work, to duty, 
and to service.” 


Mr. Balfour's tribute was no less eloquent. He remarked 
upon the difficulty which a King has in communicating with 
his subjects. “In these democratic days we all spend our 
lives in explaining. The King cannot explain.” But King 
Edward possessed some unanalysable power of genius which 
enabled him, “ by the perfect simplicity of his personality, to 
make all men love him and understand him.” To think of 
him as a dexterous diplomatist was to belittle him. “He did 
that which no Minister, no Cabinet, no Ambassadors, neither 
Treaties, nor protocols, nor understandings, which no debates, 
no banquets, no speeches, were able to perform. He, by his 
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ality, and by his personality alone, brought home tofJGladstone League with Mr. Gladstone’s own declaration on 
minds of millions on the Continent the friendly feelings 
of the country over which King Edward ruled.” On behalf of 
the Labour Party Mr. Enoch Edwards added a few words to 
“the earnest and sincere sympathy of the great mass 

of the working classes of this country m the loss that the 


the 


nation has sustained.” 





In the House of Lords Lord Crewe remarked upon the 
difficulties which had met King Edward in succeeding, “at 
a comparatively advanced age, to the great Queen who had 
become in her lifetime almost a legendary figure.” King 
Faward was the personal friend of his people, and “no 
British Sovereign has ever known and conversed with in the 
rse of his life so many different classes of his subjects 
and so many individuals of those classes.” Lord Lansdowne 
commented especially on the international character of the 
loss, and declared that “there is not a Chancellerie in Europe 
which does not recognise that by the death of King 
Edward VIL a great international force has been removed 


cou 


from the public affairs of Europe.” 





We note with no small interest and satisfaction that the 
following notice of Motion has been given by Lord Balfour of 


Burleigh :—* That in the opinion of this House it is expedient 


that statutory provision should be made whereby, in the event 
of differences of opinion between this House and the House of 


Commons as to the provisions, the amendment, or the rejection 
of any Bill proving irreconcilable by conference between the 


two Houses, the matters in difference might be referred to 


the judgment of the electors otherwise than by a General 
Election.” 





We notice that no day is named by Lord Balfour, but we 
sincerely trust that arrangements may be made for the dis- 
cussion of his Motion in the House of Lords. As our 
readers know, we hold that probably the easiest way of 
introducing the Referendum into our Constitution would be 
for the Lords to take the responsibility of adding a Refer- 
endum clause and schedule to a particular Bill,—in the 
present case to the Parliament, or so-called Veto, Bill. We 
need hardly say, however, that if it should be decided to 
adopt the plan of a general Act which is foreshadowed in 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Motion, we should feel nothing 
but satisfaction. Our preference for our own plan is merely 
due to the belief that a good many Members of the House of 
Lords and House of Commons might be willing to assent to 
a single experiment in the Referendum, but would not care to 
commit themselves to a general Act. But whatever proves to 
be “the better opinion” on the subject, nothing but good can 
come from a discussion, both in the House of Lords and in the 
country, of Lord Balfour’s proposal, and we congratulate him 
upon his independence and public spirit in moving in the 
matter. 








Lord Cromer, at a meeting of the Oxford branch of 
the Classical Association yesterday week, contrasted the 
moral ideas of the British Empire with those involved 
in the motto of Imperial Rome,—ubi castra ibi Respublica. 
Turning to education, which was a purely family matter 
with the Romans, Lord Cromer applauded the en- 
lightened view expressed in Lord Macaulay's famous 
Minute—that it would be an ignoble policy and one un- 
worthy of a great nation to keep a subject-race in ignorance 
inorder that they might be more easily governed. But he 
could not at all agree that the method adopted in India to 
carry out this policy was either beneficial to us or our Indian 
subjects. The great problem now to be faced was whether 
modern democracy was capable of sustaining the burden of 
Empire at all. Its sympathy with the boon of self-govern- 
ment was undoubted; it remained to be seen whether that 
sympathy would be tempered by a sturdy recognition of the 
real facts of the case,—whether democracy would take action 
that was statesmanlike or reckless. 


The inaugural meeting of the Land Union—“ an association 
of representatives of all classes interested in maintaining the 
security of private property in land, which is the very basis 
and foundation of all business security "—was held on the 
afternoon of yesterday week in the Queen’s Hall. Mr. 
Pretyman, M.P., who presided, contrasted the aims of the 
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the subject of land nationalisation: “ If you paid for the land, 
it was folly; if you did not pay for it, it was robbery.” Mr. 
Harold Cox, who congratulated the Land Union on knowing 
no party politics, declared that the same principles which made 
him a Free-trader made him also an opponent of the Land- 
taxes of the Budget. We cordially associate ourselves 
with his welcome of the Land Union. The principle of 
private ownership in land, as Mr. Cox showed, has wrouglit 
wonders alike for human liberty and economic development. 
If the aims of the Lloyd George school are realised, and 
every inch of land and every house are owned by the State, 
any one who quarrelled with the State would be in the 
dreadful position described by Gibbon when referring tc 
Rome under the later Emperors. “The world became a 
safe and dreary prison” for the foes of the State. 























































The hearing of the East Dorset election petition has been 
continued during the week. Evidence was given on behalf 
of the petitioners to show that the allotment-holders on the 
Canford estate, after being given notice to quit in November, 
1907, were allowed by Lady Wimborne, in the summer of 1908, 
to retain their allotments for a fixed period of seven years, 
and that Captain Guest had been addressing political 
meetings during the time the allotment question was under 
discussion. It was also shown that the purchaser of a plot 
of land on the same estate in September, 1909, was allowed 
an abatement after an interview with Captain Guest. 
Evidence was also given of bribery on the polling-day by 
a man who was alleged to have canvassed with Lady Wim- 
borne and Captain Guest. It was also alleged that Captain 
Guest had subscribed to slate clubs; that a bricklayer 
employed on the estate had been dismissed and a tenant 
ejected for their political views; that plots of land were 
offered for sale in July, 1909, at less than the market 
price (this charge was withdrawn on Thursday); and 
that items bad been omitted from the return of Captain 
Guest's expenses. On the other hand, the cross-examination 
of the witnesses was directed to prove that a prominent 
Conservative had expressed his contentment with the treat- 
ment of the allotment-holders; that the concessions to 
purchasers were free from political motive; that the chief 
witness who alleged bribery had been four times convicted 
for various offences; that the former Unionist candidate had 
subscribed to a slate club; and that a pamphlet, the cost of 
which was omitted from Captain Guest’s return of expenses, 
was printed in reply to a scurrilous article on his family in a 
local paper. 





On Tuesday, after further evidence had been given as to 
Captain Guest’s election printing expenses and his cheques 
drawn at Coutts’s Bank in connexion with East Dorset, Mr. 
Foote opened the case for the defendants. The corruption 
charged against Lady Wimborne and Captain Guest was, ‘he 
urged, the outcome of rancour, jealousy, and hatred caused by 
the fact that the Guest family had changed their politics four or 
five yearsago. The Wimborne Estate had been administered 
on the principle of the responsibilities of ownership, and not 
from any political motive, and the pamphlets to which 
exception had been taken were published in self-defence to 
rebut the outrageous and lying charges made in leaflete and 
in the local Press. The land sales were bond-fide transactions, 
based on expert valuation; no bribery was involved in the sub- 
scriptions to the slate clubs; and the illegal hiring of motor- 
cars was due to the inadvertent action of Captain Guest's 
brother-in-law, an American gentleman. Continuing on 
Wednesday, Mr. Foote dealt with the charges of irregular or 
excessive expenses, and urged that the expenses were incurred 
so long before the election as to have no relation to its conduct 
and management. Captain Guest, who was then examined, 
explained the circumstances in which he undertook his 
candidature. He subscribed to the slate clubs openly, for 
they were in no sense political, and he had no knowledge 
that any hired cars were being used on his behalf, except two 
used by himself and his mother, and not for conveying 
voters. Lady Wimborne was in the witness-box on Thursday, 
and denied that her action was influenced by political 
motives. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. March 17th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 81{—Friday week 81}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


KING EDWARD VII. 


HE nine years of the late King’s reign realised the 
most daring hopes which had been founded on his 
career as Prince of Wales. He was known, when he came 
to the throne, to be a man of courage and of tact, to be 
well informed on public affairs, and to have kept him- 
self free from all political prejudice and partisanship. 
These were qualities of patent value, and yet it remained 
uncertain that he could follow, acceptably to the nation, 
in the path of so exceptionally wise and good a ruler as 
Queen Victoria. Queen Victoria had set up such an 
intimate rapport between herself and her subjects that 
they had come to know almost by instinct what she 
would do and say in particular circumstances; she 
was always for the simple, righteous, common-sense 
course, and had the power of picking out that course 
from the most confused considerations; and when her 
hand relaxed its hold on the affairs of the nation, it 
seemed that we might indeed have Sovereigns to succeed 
her capable in themselves, but that the tradition of 
her reign—such it had become in sixty years—as we 
knew it could scarcely be continued by any one. The lata 
King in all his public aspects did continue her tradition. 
It was a feat, but he accomplished it. During his reign 
the nation was never once conscious of any abatement at 
the head of affairs of common-sense, of worthiness of 
motive, of deep personal concern for the interests of the 
people and the position of the country. King Edward 
lived much more under the public gaze than Queen 
Victoria; he led society and he enjoyed life. Their characters 
and tastes were quite different. But his enjoyment of life 
was never in a single instance, nay, never for a single 
moment, preferred to the performance of his duty. The 
discharge of his duty might be called a passion if it had 
not been what was much better,—an ineradicable good 
habit. 

Since William IIT. no British Sovereign—in a personal 
sense—has been so large a figure in the affairs of Europe 
as the late King. His influence on the foreign policy of 
Great Britain was of course exaggerated in countries where 
the ability of our Constitutional Sovereigns to act as agents 
and critics without eclipsing the Foreign Office is curiously 
misunderstood. But when that reservation has been made, 
it is impossible to exaggerate the success and the benofi- 
cence of the movements which had the advantage of King 
Edward’s aid. The intense bitterness of Fashoda still 
infected the relations of Great Britain and France when 
King Edward, who understood the French well, and abso- 
lutely refused to think of them otherwise than as his friends, 
insisted on visiting Paris. There was no certainty as 
to the nature of his reception. He had always been 
welcome there as Prince ef Wales; but now he was in a 
very different position,—the representative of a hated and, 
worse still, a triumphant policy. He never flinched. We 
can think of no better illustration of his courage. He 
seemed supremely unconscious of the existence of anything 
that could disturb the friendliness Frenchmen had always 
shown to himand heto them. He penetrated even into the 
more truculent regions of political thought; he faced the 
discordant elements of French municipal life, where 
prudent advisers had begged him not to go; and he 
captured goodwill everywhere. “All this, so soon after 
Fashoda!” says the foreign observer in looking back on 
it. “Incredible! How did he do it?” It has been said 
that the members of our Royal family are without “ nerves.” 
We cannot say. Probably no man is so innocent of them that 
coolness and courage do not deserve some meed of admira- 
tion as the expression of the victory of resolution over 
certain tendencies to falter; but however that may be, the 
courage of our Royal family is a splendid possession, and 
King Edward put it to noble use. The sudden drawing 
together of France and Great Britain was matched by the 
similarly agreeable understanding with Russia. Again 
the foreign observer is astonished beyond measure. “ How 
could it be done so soon after Japan, the ally of England, 
had humiliated Russia?” No wonder the late King’s 
power of initiation was exaggerated. But we Englishmen 
who know the limits of our Sovereign’s range of action 
must acknowledge even more than foreign observers the 
perfect geniality, the discretion, and the judgment with 
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which King Edward forwarded the policies desi 
British people. — 

The same faculties which King Edward exercised 
abroad he exercised in the different circumstances of the 
Empire and of Great Britain. It is said that when 
General Botha heard of his death he exclaimed - “He 
was a great man with a noble heart!” That only bears 
out what one supposes the Boer leaders thought of Kj 
Edward when they came to England. They found in him 
a genial man who made them feel perfectly at their ease 
because he was kindly without being condescending 
They knew from that moment that he was their friend. 
As in the Empire, so at home King Edward whenever he 
touched a piece of the machinery of affairs made it ray 
more smoothly. He did not, for that was not his business 
take important decisions himself, but when men of conflicting 
opinions were brought together in his presence he invariably 
rendered it much easier for decisions to be taken. Ha 
prevented friction. So far as we know, his reign, in spite 
of the shadows of a great Constitutional struggle, was not 
muirred by a single unpleasant disagreement with a person 
in high office. Queen Victoria’s early reign was agitated 
by the “ Bedchamber Plot,” but King Edward knew that 
both parties deeply respected the Monarchy, and he had 
no reason to suspect the existence of a desire to trench on 
his personal arrangements or in any way to humiliate him, 
His relations with individuals proved that he was porfeetly 
equipped to be what we have called in another article the 
Grand Chairman of the Nation. He had a singular know. 
ledge of public affairs; he understood the motives of 
ordinary men, and he had the fortunate gift of remember. 
ing not only the names and faces of those he met, but 
even their interests and opinions. It is much in itself for 
a Sovereign to make a conscious effort to appear concerned 
in what goes on around him daily, and to be pleased by 
what is intended to please him. One could not, indeed, 
actually require more of a Sovereign than that he should 
make that effort. And yet it would leave something 
wanting. Most Englishmen, for example, are sensible of 
the artificiality of a part that is being played against the 
grain, and, above all, they loathe being patronisel. In 
this respect King Edward left absolutely nothing to seek, 
He had not merely the air of being pleased at the right 
times; one could positively declare that he was pleased. 
And this was because he was never tired of his fellow- 
man,—of exploring the recesses of his personality, and the 
extent of his experiences. The writer of some personal 
reminiscences in the Temps describes how when King 
Edward was Prince of Wales he met Gambetta in 188]. 
Gambetta wanted the support of England and was anxious 
to meet the Prince. But the first minutes of their meeting 
were distressingly unpromising. Gambetta was slovenly 
in appearance and seemed a little vulgar in his bearing, 
and the Prince was plainly uncomfortable. Then Gambetta 
began to talk. It was absorbing, fascinating talk ; it held 
the Prince captive and never flagged. The déjewner 
was at noon. At six o'clock the conversation had 
not ended. 

The counterpart of King Edward’s well-known love of 
ceremony—his insistence that clothes and every kind of 
procedure should be correct in every detail—was to be 
traced most happily in his punctuality and his extremely 
businesslike qualities. As he dressed tidily and desired 
ceremonies to be carried out neatly, so he was what may be 
called a tidy worker. The country owes an immense debt 
to him for the despatch, the carefulness, the intensely con- 
scientious industry, with which he transacted affairs of State. 
He could manage men to admiration. He was not egotistical 
nor vain; he could enjoy the society of a peasant without 
letting him feel that Royal manners were after all only s 
kind of splendid condescension. Such capacities as these 
are precisely what a Constitutional country needs in its 
head. It has no place for blundering or sloppiness. It 
does not want a man of dominating brain, but it does 
want a Chairman with enough shrewdness to put the 
check of experience and common-sense on the “ view! 
ness” of a certain kind of Minister, and to keep himself 
from being imposed upon in the conduct of affairs by the 
mere brilliance of a political philosopher or the red-hot 
eloquence of one who may be fundamentally a fanatic. 
Such plain but invaluable services as these King Edward 
untiringly rendered to the Empire in a manner which, 
we believe, will never be forgotten by people 
British birth. 
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we ventured to express our confidence that he would be 
guided by the remembrance that he was an institution as 
well as a man, and that he would realise that his business 
as Grand Chairman of the Nation was to ensure that in 
the last resort the general will of his people should prevail. 
We feel sure that King George V. will be guided by a 
similar feeling. He will recognise that his duty is as it were 
to stand outside himself, and to consider how in given 
circumstances the British King should act. He is at once 
the servant, the representative, and the interpreter of his 
people. Influenced by no personal prejudices, overawed 
by no faction, swayed by no sense of selfish or even 
dynastic considerations, he will (just as would his father) 
devote every thought and every impulse of his will to the 
welfare of the nation. He will remember so to be a 
King as not to forget he is a patriot,—and a patriot 
without party. 





PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


VHE Government have apparently not yet come to a final 
determination in regard to the course of public business. 
Ail that is definitely announced is that, after the late 
King’s funeral, Parliament will not meet again till 
June 8th. No one would desire to “rush” the Govern- 
ment, or expect them to come to a decision as to the 
course of political events in a hurry. At the same time, 
we cannot help feeling that when during the Recess 
they consider the great changes which have taken place, 
they will come to the conclusion that it would now be 
impossible to proceed with their original programme. We 
are most anxious to say nothing which could seem, or could 
be twisted into seeming, like advocating an attempt on 
the part of Unionists to use recent events to their own 
advantage. We shall not therefore dwell in detail upon the 
question whether it would be fair to the new King to place 
him within a month of his accession in the most difficult 
situation that any British Sovereign has occupied for two 
generations, Leaving that question apart, it seems to us, 
however, clear that what we may term the physical aspect 
of recent events renders it impossible that the Government 
should proceed with the scheme of policy which they settled 
upon last month. Nearly three weeks of Parliamentary 
time will have been lost owing to the demise of the Crown. 
Thus, even if there were nothing specially controversial in 
the Government programme, and no vast Constitutional 
revolution were proposed, some modification of that 
programme would be inevitable. 

But the loss of the three weeks of which we have 
just spoken is not the only loss of time which must 
take place. It is absolutely necessary not only that the 
Select Committee now to be appointed shall have a proper 
opportunity of dealing with the complicated and important 
question of the settlement of the Civil List, but that the 
House of Commons should be given time to discuss that 
settlement. This must mean that at least another full 
week of Parliamentary time will be occupied. Next, there 
will be a general feeling that it is only right and proper 
that the question of the Declaration, which is now so 
deeply moving the Roman Catholic subjects of the 
Crown, should be fully deliberated. We mean to deal 
with the merits of this question presently, but we ma 
note at once that whichever way the matter is decided, 
time will have to be found for its consideration. Next, 
unless the Government are to neglect the prime busi- 
ness of the House of Commons—the proper deliberation 
of the financial needs of the nation—the new Budget 
must be introduced without delay and the Finance 
Bill passed. It is possible that the new Budget will not 
be of a very controversial nature owing to the desire of the 
Government to watch the working of the new taxes; but 
at the same time, there is unfortunately the need for 
raising a very large sum of money, and this need will 
in all probability cause new schemes of taxation to be 
proposed. Again, the Government will have to make 
arrangements for giving effect to Parliament’s ill-omened 
pledge that after January Ist, 1911, the receipt of poor- 
relief shall no longer disqualify men or women from 
receiving an old-age pension. Beyond this there are the 
usual number of what may be termed administrative Acts 
to be passed, and a considerable number of days must also 
be devoted to Supply. 

It will be seen from these considerations that there is 
plenty of work to oceupy Parliament from June &th till 
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the beginning of August, the time when by 
it is desirable to give the House of Cantante a vein — 
if the Government were determined to proceed forth a 
with their policy and to insist on the Contitutional in 
being decided, we cannot see how it would be ph ically 
possible for them to do so except in an autumn Neen J 
Is it desirable that an autumn Session should take p| or" 
. 2 : place ? 
We cannot believe that it is. In our Opinion, and, w 
maintain, in the opinion of thinking men on both sides it 
would be far better to wait till the New Year, and to lat 
Parliament meet at its usual time in February ~ 
possibly a fortnight or three weeks earlier, say in 
the middle of January. By adopting such a course 
Ministers would, we feel sure, obtain a hold upon 
the Constitutional problem which, we venture to gq 
they have not now got. In the autumn Cabiness 
they could discuss that problem on its merits jp 
a manner which is not possible during the heat and 
turmoil of a Parliamentary Session. The ordinary 
work of their Departments is in the case of most 
Ministers so exhausting as regards time and energy that 
it leaves no very large margin for corporate deliberation, 
When to this is added the need for constant attendance at 
the House of Commons, for taking part in Parliament 
debates, and for the passage of Bills through the House 
in which the Cabinet Minister sits, adequate discussion jn 
Cabinet during Session becomes impossible. The Govern- 
ment tell us in the preamble of the Veto Bill that 
after the alterations they propose in the functions of the 
Upper House are carried, they mean to proceed to alter 
the constitution of that House. But it is notorious that 
as yet the Government have not decided what those 
alterations shall be. Surely it would be to their advantage, 
and also to the advantage of the country, that this most 
important omission should be made good, and that when 
the country is consulted as to the functions of the Upper 
House, it should also have before it the Cabinet 
roposals for reforming the constitution of that body. 
ven if political strategy should be held to forbid any such 
disclosure, it would certainly be better that the Cabinet 
should have a plan of reconstruction fully determined on, 
and ready for promulgation if they are successful at the 
polls. 

We must now say a word as tothe question of the King’s 
Declaration. Though as Protestants we are firmly con- 
vinced that it is for the welfare of this Realm and Empire 
that the Sovereign should not be a Roman Catholic, and 
that the Acts limiting the succession to a Monarch who 
is in communion with the Protestant Reformed Church of 
England should stand as they are, we feel the strongest 
sympathy with the demand of the Roman Catholic subjects 
of the King that all words which are offensive to them 
shall be omitted from the King’s Declaration. When 
the question was raised at the last demise of the Crown, 
we earnestly supported the proposal that the alteration 
should be made, and later we expressed our deep regret 
that nothing was done. It will, in our opinion, be a grave 
scandal if the present opportunity is not used to do right 
and justice. The notion that the State in its co-porate 
capacity—for that is what happens in the case of the 
King’s Declaration—should declare the conscientious 
belief of any man, or body of men, to be superstit ious and 
idolatrous is utterly hateful, and, in our view, utterly 
inconsistent with that tolerance and liberty of conscience 
for all men which is the cardinal doctrine of the Reformed 
Christian faith. The Declaration was due to panic, and 
even if excuses could be found for panic at the time when 
the Act was passed, none are to be found now. 

We repudiate with indignation the monstrous sug- 
gestion that intolerance justifies intolerance made by 
Mr. Walter Walsh in a letter to Thursday’s Times. 
He tries to excuse the insults of the Declaration by 
pointing out that the Church of Rome covers with worse 
insults and treats with an even narrower intolerance 
those who do not agree with its doctrines. Every 
Roman priest in this country, he declares, and every lay 
man or woman joining in her Communion, are required 
to declare that they accept the canons and decrees of the 
Council of Trent, and “ reject and anathematise all things 
contrary thereto.” Further, he emphasises the fact that 


Roman Catholics must believe that those anathemati 

by the Church of Rome must, if they continue obstinate, 
perish eternally. He then goes on to argue that it is muc 
worse to dismiss men to eternal damnation than to 
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them superstitious and idolatrous. We no more desire 
than he he that the days of James II. should be repeated 
in these realms, but we regard with contempt and disgust 
the proposal that because the Roman Church adopts so 
hateful an attitude of intolerance towards Christians 
who are not of her Communion, we as a Protestant nation 
are bound to follow, even if somewhat haltingly, in her foot- 
steps. All those who desire to see the Roman Church 
inspired in the future with a nobler spirit towards those 
with whom she is in theological disagreement must set 
heran example and not copy hererrors. The essential aim 
of the Declaration will be perfectly preserved even though 
the few words of insult which it coniains are removed. 
We sincerely trust, therefore, that the Government, on 
whom the responsibility rests, will have the courage to 
make it the first business of Parliament to revise the 
Declaration. If they give way to the threats of an 
ignorant and intolerant minority in this respect, they will 
not be worthy of the confidence of the country. 





GERMANY IN SYRIA. 


N last week’s L’Opinion (the most varied and interest- 
ing of recently founded French journals) there is an 
article by M. Georges Gaulis giving an account of the 
growing influence of Germany in Palestine. Twelve years 
ago the Emperor William proclaimed as the object of his 
Syrian ambition the “ pacific coexistence of Protestantism 
and the other confessions.” From this point of view, 
indeed, Germany had come late into the field. The best 
positions were already occupied. Much, however, might 
still be done in the way of elbowing out the men in 
possession. For the Kaiser no enterprise seemed too hard 
to be attempted, and he contrived in the course of his 
fortnight’s visit to “do homage to Christ and Saladin, and 
togive new sanctuaries to the Prussian Evangelical Church 
and to the Pope.” When William IT. visited Palestine in 
1898 he found the Christian population alarmed by the 
massacres of which they had recently been the victims, and 
the Mohammedans made uneasy by fears of European 
retaliation. The presence of the German Emperor did 
something to lessen the fears of both. He was a Christian, 
and in that character bound to protect his fellow- 
Christians. He had shown himself the one friend that 
the Caliph of Islam possessed in Europe, and in that 
character he had an interest in not suffering his friend’s 
power to be any further weakened. This double function 
was one that exactly suited him. He tasted to the full 
the pleasure that a vivid imagination can find in the quick 
alternation of different parts. ‘“ As he had been Frederick 
Barbarossa at Constantinople, he was Godfrey of Bouillon 
at Jerusalem.” He rode slowly over the plains of Judea, 
dismounted at the entrance of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
entered the tomb “booted, spurred, and covered with 
dust.” Then he presided at a Chapter of the Knights of 
St. John, preached from the altar of the Protestant Church 
of the Redeemer, and prayed on the summit of the Mount 
of Olives with his face turned towards Jerusalem. 

In one direction at least the success of the Emperor's 
policy was complete. Oriental Roman Catholicism was soon 
startled by the news that, after long negotiations at Con- 
stantinople, the chief Protestant Sovereign of the European 
Continent had obtained from the Sultan a site fora Roman 
Catholic church on Mount Siou. The Protectorate of the 
Latin Catholics, so long claimed by France, had been given 
up by the Republican Government, and, though some of 
the races in whose favour it had been exerted took 
no notice of the change, others accepted the transfer 
without hesitation. Among these were the Old Guard 
of French influence in Palestine,—the Franciscans who 
take care of the Holy Sepulchre, and the Latin Patriarch, 
Mgr. Piavi, who accepted the Prussian Cross of the Red 
Eagle. Still,much remained to be done. Until the date of the 
Imperial visit the German Roman Catholics had had nothing 
in Jerusalem beyond an unimportant Mission, and though 
various attempts had been made to give importance to the 
German Protestant congregations, they had not been 
attended with much success. The Jerusalem Bishopric, of 
which Great Britain and Prussia were the joint founders, 
bad come to an end in 1886, and long before that time 
German congregations had been set up outside the Bishop's 
jurisdiction, and the German Protestant church in Pales- 
tine had started on a career of its own. Frederick 
William IV. had re-established the Brandenburg branch of 
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the Order of St. John, and in 1856 he asked the Sultan to 
give him the site of the hospice which had belonged to the 
Order during the existence of the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem. It needed twelve years to gain the necessary 
consents, for it was not till 1869 that Abd-ul-Aziz yielded 
to the persistent demands of the Prussian Government. 
The Protestant Knights were now in possession of what 
had been the property of the Roman Catholic Order seven 
centuries earlier ; but in order to show that the step had no 
reactionary meaning, the day on which Luther nailed up 
his famous theses on the door of the church at Wittenberg 
was chosen for laying the first stone of the Church of the 
Redeemer. These new representatives of German Protes- 
tantism found rivals in a singular immigration, half 
religious and half political, which, under the leadership of 
a Wiurtemberg pastor, settled itself at Haifa, at the foot 
of Mount Carmel, in 1868. In the first instance, these 

ople and official Protestantism had nothing in common, as 

offmann taught that the promises of future happiness 
contained in Scripture were all to be fulfilled in the present 
life. On this basis leader and followers did not long 
remain united, and the descendants of the original settlers 
have now more or less fallen into line, and form an 
important element of the German colony. 

Will the German Emperor succeed to that Protectorate of 
the Christians which seems the only possible substitute for 
the Protectorate of the Roman Catholies which France has 
abandoned? That is a question which hardly admits of a 
positive answer. That France will seek to regain her lost 
ground is very improbable. So long as the Concordat 
lasted the Latin Protectorate was a convenient piece to 

lay in negotiating with the Pope. But in that quarter 

rance has now nothing to negotiate about, and the 
advantages of the position are scarcely great enough to 
tempt even a more religious Government than the 
present to reassert the older French claims. The German 
Government may be more disposed to set an exaggerated 
value on uncertain and ill-defined rights, and the visit which, 
according to L’Opinion, the second son of the Emperor, 
with his wife, paid to Jerusalem last month certainly points 
to the adoption of some such policy. In the first instance, the 
Emperor greatly wished that the grandson of the Bavarian 
Regent should accompany them, but this, it was thought, 
would compromise them in the eyes of their Roman Catholic 
countrymen. The character of the projected festivities 
would be too exclusively Lutheran for them to take part 
in, and the fruits of German benevolence in Jerusalem 
have been almost wholly of a Protestant type. All 
these difficulties disappeared under the influence of the 
Bavarian Regent. He went himself to Vienna to remove 
the objection advanced by the Emperor of Austria, he 
persuaded the German Emperor to accept conditions by 
which the share of the Bavarian Princes would be reduced 
to the lowest possible point, he arranged for their being 
accompanied by a great German Roman Catholic pilgrimage, 
and William II. seconded these efforts by himself inviting 
certain distinguished Roman Catholic ecclesiastics to take 
part in it. What is more remarkable is that the Pope 
appears to share the satisfaction with which these festivities 
are regarded by the Emperor. The Nuncio at Munich 
says that Pius X. has viewed the proceedings at Jerusalem 
with great favour. They have even consoled him in his 
many tribulations, and he has seen in them fresh evidence 
of the “ Christian spirit ” of William II. 

Why, it may be asked, should the German Government 
be so greatly interested in the progress of the German colony 
in Palestine? It is a fault of the English people that they 
seldom look far forward, or make any preparation for a 
purely contingent future. That is not the way of the 
German Emperor, nor is it the way of any statesman who 
wishes his country to be prepared to reap unforeseen as 
well as foreseen advantages. Two such advantages ibly 
present themselves to German minds. One is that if, after 
all, the break-up of the Turkish Empire should not be 
averted by the recent Revolution, the men who are on 
the spot will be the men most likely to advance their 
country’s interest in any redistribution of territory that 
may follow. That the German Emperor has had this 
idea in his mind throughout the negotiations which gave 
birth to and kept alive the recent intervention of the 
Powers in Macedonia hardly admits of a doubt, and it is 
not impossible that he has not satisfied himself that 
the Young Turk movement, wonderful as its successes 
have been, can yet be accepted as the last word on 
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the Eastern question. If the heritage of the Turk should 
still have to be scrambled for, it is intelligible that a far- 
sighted ruler may wish to secure a good start. Or, if we 
dismiss this as too far-fetched to merit attention, a humbler 
contingency may have a better title to recognition. The 
Emperor's desire for German colonies is well known, and 
he may think that Palestine has merits from this point of 
view, even though it remains in the hands of its present 
owners. The improbability that these speculations will 
ever be realised in practice may be at once conceded. But 
some of the greatest changes that the face of the world 
has undergone have had their origin in dreams which to 
the dreamers’ contemporaries seemed to have no better 
foundation than belongs to those which we have attributed 
to William II. At all events, we are indebted to L’Opinion 
for a very interesting and amusing article. 





THE ALTERNATIVE VOTE. 


+ tae advocates of proportional representation have 
no reason to be unduly depressed by the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Electoral Reform. It was 
generally foreseen that the Commission, composed as it 
was, would report against the introduction of that system 
into this country for Parliamentary elections; but though 
this anticipation has been confirmed, the Commissioners 
have expressed themselves most favourably towards the 
idea of at any rate experimenting with the system for 
municipal elections, while they point out that there is 
much to be said in favour of it as a method of choosing an 
elected Second Chamber. Indeed, the sole argument of 
the Commission against the introduction of proportional 
representation for election to the House of Fs amino is 
that it would upset the rigid bi-party system of govern- 
ment which has so long been established in this 
country. There is no attempt to show that this very 
peculiar system is either necessary or desirable. The 
Commissioners quietly assume that the bi-party system is 
as firmly established as the law of gravitation, and that 
anything which conflicts with its harmonious, or rather 
inharmonious, working is ipso facto condemned. Lord 
Lochee strikes a much more dignified note. He says :— 
“T am not concerned to dispute that the introduction 
of proportional representation might involve important 
changes in Parliamentary government. That, in my 
view, is not a question for the Commission. I shall 
therefore only say that I do not believe that the cause 
of good government is bound up with the maintenance of 
a distorted representation, or that British statesmanship 
would be unable to cope with the problems which a better 
system might bring in its train.” In these sentences Lord 
Lochee very clearly states the essential elements of the 
problem. The main duty of the Commissioners was to 
discover whether some better method of representing the 
people could not be established in this country. They 
appear, however, to have put this fundamental point almost 
entirely 01 one side, and even express a doubt whether it is 
desirable that the people should be better represented. 
They say that it is not a fair argument against the present 
system that it fails to represent all parties in proportion to 
their voting strength, “ for it does not profess to do so. A 
General Election is, in fact, considered by a large portion 
of the electorate of this country as practically a referendum 
on the question which of two governments shall be returned 
to power.” ‘This may be the view of a considerable number 
of the electors, but it is certainly not the theory of the 
Constitution. The Constitution knows nothing of the 
two-party system, and Parliament has repeatedly passed 
Reform Bills for the better “representation of the 
people.” Yet the arguments of the Commissioners turn 
wholly on the assumption that nothing must be done to 
interfere with the perpetual duel between two political 
varties. But even on their own theory that a General 
Slection is a Referendum as to which party shall obtain 
power, they do not make out a good case. Their virtual 
Referendum is conducted on so mad a system that it is 
quite possible that the party which polls a minority of the 
votes cast will be given supreme power. 

In the minds of a very large number of people the 
main merit of proportional representation is that it 
would get rid of a system of government which has 
little in logie to recommend it, and which in practice 
results in the constant misrepresentation of the people. 
The bi-party system undoubtedly stimulates public interest 
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in national affairs by the fighting spirit which it ; 
duces; but this solitary otemntens Z nlp toa 
the price of the lying and chicanery which are essential 
features of the working of the system in its most recent 
developments. Moreover, as the bi-party system is now 
worked, it results in an intermittent tyranny, often of the 
harshest character. One party or the other obtains a narrow 
majority at the polls, and having thus acquired possession 
of the machinery of government, proceeds to impose its wil] 
upon the minority. In some cases it even happens, as we 
have noted above, that, owing to the inequalities of con. 
stituencies, an actual minority of electors may obtain 
a majority of seats, and thus the greater part of the 
country may be subjected to laws of which it disapproves, 
In actual working the evil is worse than here sketched 
for in practice political caucuses are always run by a 
mere handful of people. It is this little handful which 
dictates the policy of the local caucus, and through the 
local caucus affects the central organisation, with the fina] 
result that any group of individuals who can capture 
one or other of the big political associations may be able 
to exercise autocratic sway over the whole country. This 
would be impossible under any system of proportional 
representation, and the fact that it would be impossible is 
the greatest argument for introducing some system of this 
kind. 

The best system of proportional representation for 
English needs would be, as the Commissioners admit, the 
system known as the transferable vote. This involves 
the creation of large constituencies returning from three 
up to nine or ten Members, each elector in such a 
constituency having the right to transfer his vote succes- 
sively to the different candidates in his own order of choice. 
Apart from the general considerations dwelt upon above, 
the main objection brought against this system by the 
Royal Commission is the difficulty of applying it to 
by-elections. If, for example, Manchester and Salford 
formed one constituency with nine Members, and one of 
the nine died, how is he to be replaced? This would 
be a serious difficulty if we were to assume that the 
methods of election now in use would continue under the 
system of proportional representation. The probability, 
however, is that as soon as this better system had been 
established candidates would rapidly begin to drop a great 
deal of the machinery now considered necessary for a 
contested election. The house-to-house canvassing, the 
vulgar posters, the multiplication of small meetings, would 
probably disappear, and the candidate would appeal to 
a larger electorate by more dignified methods. If that 
were so, the objection to an occasional by-election, even for 
so large a constituency as Manchester and Salford, would 
not be so serious as now appears. 

While rejecting proportional representation for introdue- 
tion “‘ here and now for election to the House of Commons,” 
the Royal Commission advocate an electoral reform which, 
among its other merits, would prepare the mind of the 
public for the further reform later on. The “alternative 
vote’ advocated by the Commission is in fact a rudimentary 
form of proportional representation. It at any rate 
enables the elector to exercise an option which is now 
denied to him. At present in a single-Member con- 
stituency the elector must generally vote for one or other 
of two candidates, or must run the risk of wasting his 
vote altogether. There are of course cases where, since 
the advent of the Labour Party, a third bond-fide choice is 
given ; but in such cases a new evil is at once revealed, for 
it may easily happen that the result of a triple candidature 
is the return of a Member representing only a minority of 
the constituency. If such an accident resulted in any 
general representation of minorities, there would be some 
ground for welcoming it; but there is no reason why these 
accidents should not operate quite as often in favour of the 
party which has secured a majority in the House of 
Commons as against that party, and in any case the con- 
stituency is misrepresented. The adoption of the alternative 
vote would make this particular accident impossible, and 
in addition would enable the electors to express their 
opinion in favour of candidates who were not being run by 
the party caucus. As far as can be seen, the system m 
practical working would in the main operate in favour of 
moderate men, and that is exactly what is most needed im 
our existing political institutions. At present the extremists 
on either side can generally bluff the moderates into the 
acceptance of an extreme candidate to avoid splitting the 
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yote. With the alternative vote the danger of splitting 
disappears, and with it the power of bluff. The normal 
elector would probably give his first vote to the party 
candidate, and his alternative vote to the candidate who 
was nearest to his own political opinion, and as a result 
the moderate man would often be elected by the second 
yotes of both parties. This result is in itself sufficiently 
yaluable to make the reform proposed by the Royal 
Commission desirable. In addition, this reform would 
accustom the electors to the idea of transferring votes, 
and thus prepare the way for the introduction of the 
full system of proportional representation with large 
constituencies. 








KINGLINESS. 

HE qualities which make a ruler appear in the eyes of 
his people “every inch a King” may be partly, if not 
chiefly, superficial. They may be found in a fine presence, 
handsome looks, a gracious manner, a daring habit. One 
thinks somehow of a Sovereign in a Jacobite cloak and a 
feathered hat as more “kingly ” than one in the sedate clothes 
of our day. Thus the conventional ideas which are conjured 
up by a phrase lag behind what we in our hearts know to be 
the essential virtues of kingship. England has been blessed 
in two successive reigns by the existence in her Sovereigns of 
the more important part of those gifts of heart and character 
which are able to root affection for the Monarchy more deeply 
in the minds of the people. A few more such reigns as these, 
and the notion that a ruler to be “ every inch a King” must be 
in aspect rather more, let us say, of a Cavalier than a Puritan 
might well fade away. “ Kingliness” would become a phrase 
expressing suitability to the office rather than the satisfying 
of an artificial conception of kingly mien. “ There is nothing 
more kingly in a King,” it was said even before the days of 

the Cavaliers, “than the performance of his word.” 

Freeman in a phrase he uses of the early Kings in 
England says: “The kingship was in the whole kin; one 
son of Woden was as kingly as another.” The sentence 
contains a play on the word from which King is probably 
derived. A kingly class was set aside from which the choice 
of a ruler had to be made; but any one of the class was akin 
to the whole people in the sense that he was representative of 
them; he was the type or scion of the race, the child of the 
nation. In that wholesome significance the title of King has 
continued for the British people in spite of vicissitudes. It 
embraces all that the nation itself is, and yet it is the highest 
title the nation, or even the world, can bestow. ‘“ Emperor,” 
it is sometimes said by those who pay more attention to the 
vulgar than the legal association of words, is a higher title 
than King. But all the heads of independent countries are 
equal in the legal definition of their position, whether they 
call themselves Emperor or King. Even in rude Cymbeline’s 
day, as Shakespeare imagined, the British could say :— 

“There be many Caesars, 

Ere such another Julius. Britain is 

A world by itself; and we will nothing pay 

For wearing our own noses.” 
We have no hesitation in saying that an enormous debt is 
due to the Whig statesmen of England for developing the 
theory of what the kingly function should be, and in what it 
finds its greatest strength. The service they rendered to 
their country was conspicuous throughout the reign of 
William III., and but for it the Jacobites might well have 
succeeded in excluding the house of Hanover. The Whig 
conception of the King’s office was that its dignity and great- 
ness should be only a reflection of the dignity and greatness 
of the Constitution. There was not a vestige of this idea of 
being glorious by proxy in the Stuarts. But the Constitutional 
Monarchy, happily for England, triumphed all along the line, 
and we may ask ourselves what attributes under this Monarchy 
truly satisfy our notions of kingliness. 

A King of England is the Grand Chairman of the Nation. 
He is crowned and hereditary President of our Republic, 
the Royal Lord Protector of our Imperial Commonwealth. 
His example is more powerful than his edict. He must have 
kindliness, the sympathy of comprehension as well as the 
sympathy of approbation; dignity, and the gentleness that is 
compatible with firmness. All these things the nation marked 
in Queen Victoria and in him for whom we now grieve. If 
one thinks what the ideal chairman of a meeting of ordinary 
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Englishmen has to be, one has a very fair picture of the 
virtues needed in a British King. He must be considerate 
to the minority; he must never allow them to think that as 
chairman he is seeking safety on the side of mere numerical 
strength; yet he must ensure the prevalence of what he 
judges to be the opinion of the majority. He must be patient 
and courteous, and yet never allow a fanatic or a firebrand to 
impose upon him. He must never appear to stifle discussion, 
and yet he must ensure that discussion shall be relevant; he 
must keep order firmly, and yet he must make it appear that 
in so doing he is only acting as the agent of the meeting, 
whose chief interest is orderliness. It is a notoriously difficult 
office to fill. And in this crowned Republic of ours all parties 
which have any power have come to the deliberate conclusion— 
this after some earnest questionings at the time of the French 
Revolution—that the Grand Chairman of the Nation is best 
drawn from a special family which is, so to speak, bred for 
the purpose. Having had just the qualities we required in 
King Edward VIL. we look with confidence to sce them 
reproduced in King George V., who is not only his son but 
his disciple. We, who are of this opinion, think that we leave 
on the whole less to chance than is left in Republics, where 
the Presidents cannot have been specially trained for the 
position which they are chosen to occupy. It was said in the 
late King’s life that if England suddenly became a Republic 
he would certainly be elected its first President. 


Kingliness in the English conception must be marked by 
courage and self-sacrifice; and yet there is no room for those 
kinds of courage and self-sacrifice which have distinguished 
the rulers of some other countries. We do not want the 
masterly interference and severe, if well-intended, dragooning 
of a Frederick the Great, nor the passion for splendour of a 
Louis XIV., nor the policy of enlightenment by cruel com- 
pulsion of a Peter the Great. We desire to be allowed to live 
our own lives in our own way, guided only by a wise head 
which has studied the rules of our procedure, and can be relied 
upon to interpret them fairly. A Prussian ruler would be 
quite out of place here, and even if we thought his martial 
bearing “ kingly ” at first, we should soon find that he was the 
very reverse of what in the back of our minds we hold to be a 
kingly man. 

In what we have ventured to describe as breeding a King 
for our purpose we secure much more than a knowledge of 
our rules of procedure. “ Breeding” means good breeding. 
We need not use the word in any snobbish sense. That the 
King should have the breeding which makes him confident of 
himself, and able to know exactly what indulgences he can 
allow himself and what concessions he can make to others 
without lowering the standard of kingliness, is a very 
important matter for the nation. Breeding proves itself in 
its liberties. The kingly man is at perfect ease in a multitude. 
He is gracious and has the air of being pleased, but he never 
enters into the familiar relations which would end in contempt, 
nor does he manifest pleasure in such a way as to suggest 
that applause is a novelty to him or something more than his 
due. He can preserve the same attributes when he restricta 
his experience and moves without misgiving among those 
whom he has chosen for his personal friends. He radiates an 
atmosphere in which the vulgarity of flattery is impossible :~ 

“They do abuse the King, that flatter him, 
For flattery is the bellows blows up sin.” 


A King has innumerable chances of gratifying private desires 
for revenge; and his faithfulness to his friends will be 
measured by his opportunities for disloyalty. Finally, the 
kingly man must be without vanity, he must have a scrupulous 
regard for the truth, and he must be absolutely and fearlessly 
just. John Bright said that Queen Victoria was the most 
truthful person he had ever met. 


Some of the virtues we have enumerated may seem almost 
too commonplace for kingliness,—for that kind of kingliness 
which romantic minds clothe, as we said, in a Jacobite cloak 
and a feathered hat. But plain sense, simple habits, perfect 
intelligibility, absolute trustworthiness, are what is needed in 
the Grand Chairman of the Nation. By these tests he can be, 
and is, tried daily. The specious ruler would be exposed 
lamentably within twenty-four hours, and men might 
then say of him, as was said of Galba, that all would 
have agreed that he was fit for Empire had he never 
been Emperor. 








CHRISTIANITY AND IMAGINATION. 

E strengthening effect of the teaching of Christianity 

upon the mind, as distinguished from the soul and the 
moral nature, is often overlooked. A generation brought up 
in ignorance of the New Testament would be likely to suffer 
a serious mental as well as moral loss. The spread of 
Christianity during the first century and a balf of the Christian 
era is one of the wonders of the world. Whatever weight we may 
gzive to the psychological moment, or to the Power of the Spirit, 
we must still admit that the obscure, and for the most part 
unlearned, men who propagated the Gospel while as yet it 
was “news” were men of great ability, though the early 
apologists were very poor logicians. Not only had they 
courage and faith; they had organising power and a 
knowledge of the human heart,—that is, they were men 
of trained imagination, They must have had sympathy, 
judgment, and good sense, otherwise the foundation 
which they laid could not have supported the super- 
structure. Their courage astonished their generation, who 
believed that they owed it to the Gospel. Their faith filled 
their unconverted contemporaries with a sort of contemptuous 
envy; this also they owed to the teaching of Christ. Is it 
not probable that their otherwise unaccountable strength of 
mind had the same origin? Christianity spread, not like 
the wildfire of a mad emotion which devastates the mind 
even while it illumines the spirit, but as our Lord said it 
would spread,—like seed upon the wind which springs up to 
seed itself once more. The optimistic imagination and the 
sober sense which went to the organisation of the early 
Churches are amazing. 

We are continually told nowadays that Christianity as it 
appears in the Gospels makes little appeal to the intellect. 
The statement is false, though it is true that our Lord did 
not use argument as a method of teaching. It is true 
also that St. Paul, who argued at length, considered 
that the Church owed nothing to learning. Our Lord did 
not exhort His hearers to a study of the Jaw, nor even to 
the reading of the Scriptures. There is no command to 
“search the Scriptures”—the sentence, as the Revisers 
point out, is not in the imperative, and should be preceded 
by the pronoun “ Ye”—though He blamed the Scribes for 
trying to keep men ignorant. He took it for granted that 
the Jews knew their own literature, and does not seem to have 
pressed its study upon the Roman centurions with whom 
He made friends. Nevertheless it is evident that Christianity 
produced from the first men of strong mind; and the 
intellectual no less than the spiritual effect of Christianity 
should lead men of all opinions to dread any secularising of 
education. Our Lord made a tremendous demand upon the 
minds, and in the larger sense of the word upon the 
imaginations, of His followers. He saw that men cannot 
put themselves in the place of their neighbours while 
acquiescing in a state of slothful stupidity. Every genuine 
effort to carry out the moral law of Christ strengthens the 
understanding, though it may be unconsciously. There is no 
more fruitful mental effort than the effort to sympathise. 
There is a sense in which every citizen of the Kingdom of 
Heaven must be a man of the world. Really to forgive an 
enemy is in itself a liberal education. 

There are a few sayings ascribed to our Lord in the Gospels 
which are startling, or indeed terrible,in their severity. Perhaps 
the most notable of all applies to mental sloth. “ From him 
that bath not shall be taken away even that which he hath.” 
The words are often quoted with light-hearted cynicism in a 
muterial sense. Such an interpretation is out of keeping with 
the character of Christ, and is not borne out by the context. 
On the other hand, it is difficult to give to the parable of the 
talents any very direct spiritual application. It evidently 
refers primarily to the things of the mind. The condemnation of 
the man who would not make the best of very ordinary abilities 
is almost pitiless in its completeness. He is to lose everything 
because he made no effort to develop anything. The master 
who pronounces his doom is plainly not God. He is not even 
a very good man. He is merciless as law is merciless. He 
accepts without demur the criticism that he is “an hard man, 
reaping where thou hast not sown, and gathering where 
thou hast not strawed.” His only reply to this stricture is 
that the man who is trying to excuse himself knew he was 
a hard man, and is the more to blame because he acted as 
though ignorant of the inevitable. “Thou wicked and 
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slothfal servant, thou knewest that I reap where I sowed 
not, and gather where I have not strawed.” In this parable, 
as in several others, our Lord forces His hearers to face the 
facts of life, and to submit to them simply because they are 
facts. Mentally men must be gaining or losing, He says in 
effect; there is no standing still. He would seem to admit 
that there is something ruthless in this law of mental toi 
but it must be accepted as one of the conditions of our 
being. 

No teacher in the world has ever forced the common people 
to think as Christ forced them. The Christianity of the 
Gospels is a religion without ceremonial and without absolute 
rules. It is, as St. Paul truly said, a law of liberty which 
makes a man the servant of his conscience. The parables 
teach plain men to wring philosophy from the events 
of daily life, to read the signs of the times, to gain 
mental nourishment from everyday happenings, to be 
diligent scholars in the great public school of life. The 
Wisdom books taught in the same spirit. But “behold, 
a greater than Solomon is here.” Above all, Christ 


exhorted men to leave their own sma!l orbit, and to see - 


from an opposite point of view,—to force themselves 
by the exercise of the imagination to be in a state of mind 
—not only of heart—in which they are able to see something 
to bless in an enemy. Our Lord when He prayed for the 
Roman soldiers who crucified Him carried out perfectly His 
own injunction. He judged the Roman by the Roman 
standard and held him innocent. Again, we see in the 
dramatic view of life which Christ so constantly encouraged 
the germ of Christian art. Christ’s method of instruction led 
men to constant observation. It taught them to distinguish 
the prolific seed of the typical from the barren mass of 
actuality. It familiarised them with a new world of symbolism 
in which the blind see. The parables were certainly designed 
to please as well as to instruct, to suggest a method of delight. 
ful mental exercise as well as carry home a moral. How many 
more parables must have been spoken. How many weary 
journeys on foot did our Lord shorten by such stories? 
St. John wrote of such a volume of tradition as the world 
could not contain, and we have only so much as will go, with 
masses of repetition, into four short pamphlets. Is it not 
better so,—better for the followers of a Master who insisted 
that every man should think for himself, and learn to 
“judge righteous judgment”? Enough remains, at any rate, 
to lead us to suppose that no man who deliberately refuses 
to think can be a real Christian, and that no sane Christian 
can be entirely stupid. 





THE SCENERY OF CANALS. 

HE distinguishing feature of Mr. Edwin Pratt’s little 
volume, “ Canals and Traders,” just published by Messrs. 

P. S. King and Son (1s. net), is an extremely cogent series of 
arguments pointing out the difficulties, and here and there the 
impossibilities, of a complete reorganisation of our English 
canals, as suggested by the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Canals and Waterways. Incidentally, we are given an 
extremely interesting series of illustrations. The reprodue- 
tions from photographs and the maps and diagrams make a 
fascinating study of canal life, the progress of the waterway 
and its adventures through long stretches of country and 
town. The diagrams showing the various levels at which 
some of the canals run are almost incredible except to those 
who have made a study of the subject. The canal is shown 
stretched out at length and viewed from the side, so that the 
spaces between the locks look like a stairway. Thus the canal 
between Liverpool and Hull, which has to climb six hundred 
feet to its summit level near Stansfield, resembles a mountain 
range with a sharp peak to it. The elevation of six 
hundred feet is surmounted by ninety-two locks in thirty- 
two miles. But not less fascinating than the diagrams 
are some of the pictures showing the difficulties which 
the engineers had to face in cutting a passage-way 
for the canal through rock, or carrying the water by an 
aqueduct over a valley, or tunnelling a hole ina hill. There 
is the Cowley Tunnel, with its embankment, for example, 
on the Shropshire Union Route between Wolverhampton 
and the Mersey. The canal before it enters the tunnel runs 
between sheer walls of rock; the cost of widening it would 
be prodigious. But the Cowley Tunnel is no more than an 
archway compared with others. The Norwood Tunnel, for 
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owing to the steam which arises from the warm water under 
the colder air, and the manufactories which have been attracted 
to the cana! banks complete the picture. The chimneys send 
out dense clouds of black smoke, the cold winter air shrouds 
the chimneys in fog, and the steam rising from the river under 
the dark pall overhead makes it impossible for the boatman 
on the canal to see more than a few yards ahead, so that the 
whole traffic of the waterway is reduced to a crawl, and the 
blocks at the bend of the canal or near the narrow bridges are 
worse than ever. 

That is in the Black Country, and there is a certain fascina- 
tion in the picture; the murkiness, the steam, the dark sky, 
the noise and hard work everywhere have their own distinction. 
But elsewhere the canals and their reservoirs add brightness 
and new life. Birds multiply wherever there is water and the 
undergrowth which springs up by the waterside. Coots and 
waterhens make their nests in the sedge which lines the banks 
of adjoining reservoirs; warblers climb about and nest in the 
reeds. Herons flap up from the side of the towing-path as 
the barge-horse sweeps his flickering rope over the tops 
of the meadowsweet and willow-herb half in and half out 
of the canal water. Swallows and martins hawk for gnats 
and flies high and low over the the slow current; 
sparrows seem to choose canals particularly to sit in 
the branches of pollard willows and dart fluttering out 
after moths or mayflies. Sometimes a canal is chosen 
as the route for a line of telegraph-wires, and the 
telegraph-wire is a favourite coign of vantage for the red- 
backed shrike. But perhaps the completest, and in some 
ways the most permanent, addition to the life and scenery of 
the countryside brought by a waterway is when the canal is 
left derelict. A derelict canal, dry for part of its length and 
half filled with water in other parts, is a kind of sanctuary 
not only for birds but for flowers. All hollows in the general 
level of the land are sanctuaries of a sort; they present 
difficulties, slight or great, to the casual intruder, they are 
left untouched by the ploughman or the forester, and flowers 
seed themselves and birds nest in them the more readily, and 
with lessened chance of disturbance. A derelict canal is a 
sanctuary along almost its whole length. If there is water in 
it, the water is impassable, and objects desired by the casual 
visitor may very likely be situated on the far side, or they may 
be flowers, such as water-lilies, in the middle. If it is dry, 
undergrowth shoots up rapidly in it, and, being out of tle 
line of any road or path, birds nesting in the undergrowth 
are undisturbed. Indeed, derelict canals, such as the Wend- 
over Canal in Buckinghamshire, or the Wey and Arun Junction 
Canal in Surrey and Sussex, are in some ways the most 
permanent additions to landscape scenery imaginable. Even 
in these days, when money is spent by public bodies on 
almost everything, nobody is going to the expense of cleaning 
or filling in a derelict canal. 


+ aatance, on the Chesterfield Canal = mile and three quarters 

_ The entrance is eight feet ten inches wide at the water- 
Jerel, and the height of the arch over the water eight feet 
eleven inches; in some places it is less. ‘The Lappal Tunnel 
of two miles is even longer. 

The scenes through which the bargemen and boatmen on 
these canals pass could hardly change more strangely than 
in entering and leaving these extraordinary Passages pierced 
through the rock. It would be scarcely possible to imagine a 
drearier process of travelling. One of the tunnels, the 
Netherton, constructed in 1858, has a towing-path on each 
side, and is lighted by gas; boats have to pay a special charge 
of 44. a ton for using it. But the other tunnels, or most of 
them, are dark; they have no towing-path, and the boats are 
pushed through them by two men lying on their backs on 
the cargo or on a cross-beam, who tread against the sides 

of the tunnel and so get the boat along at a rate of 
shout balf-a-mile an hour. This is called “legging.” 
Imagine “legging” a heavy boat through the Lappal 
Tunnel for four hours! What wonder that the life of a 
bargeman should be an attractive subject to novelists like 
«Q”? You are reminded of the delightful journey 
which the two children make with Sam Bossom in “ True 
Tilda,” on the Stratford-on-Avon Canal; the boat gliding 
through the deep grass country, the flowers scenting the 
banks of the meadows, and the ‘Success to Commerce’ 
ploughing her way through beds of green arrowheads in the 
water. Sam Bossom’s question asks itself once more,—the 
question which he lay awake at nights puzzling over. “This 
boat's mod’rate well laden, an’ she takes more water lockin’ 
up than if she was empty; but if she was empty, she’d take 
more water lockin’ down. That’s a fac’; an’ if you can give 
mea reason for it you'll be doin’ me a kindness.” Arthur 
found the reason later, sitting with Tilda among stalks of 
loosestrife watching for moorhens and water-rats. “A boat 
takes up room in the water, doesn’t it? ......I was 
thinking of Sam’s puzzle, and I’ve guessed it. A boat going 
downwards through a lock would want a lock full, all but the 
water it pushes out from the room it takes up. Wouldn’t it? 
ry But a boat going up will want a lock full, and that 
water too. And that’s why an empty boat going downhill 
takes more water than a loaded one, and less going up.” Do 
all “Q's” readers face that problem with the same confidence 
with which they may read his descriptions of scenes along 
the canal bank ? 

The difference in the scenery of the countryside brought by 
the construction of the great network of canals which was 
put together in the sixty years or so which preceded the 
general adoption of the railway is at this distance of time 
dificult even to imagine. The added presence of water in 
any landscape alters the whole atmosphere. Water suddenly 
given toa dry stretch of country, even in the stiff form of a 
stone-lined reservoir, produces an immediate sense of light 
and space and coolness—like the eyes in the face of a 
beautiful woman, as Heine said. The sky is reflected in it, 
white or grey or blue; trees throw their shadows on it, green 
leaves are mirrored in its surface. And the canals spread 
water through England, not only in long levels and lines, like so 
many formal rivers, but in great lakes and reservoirs made to 
feed the higher levels. The water, too, brings its own changes 
and transformations with it. In winter the water highway 
may become impassable, or rather immovable. One of Mr. 
Pratt’s photographs shows the Birmingham Canal frozen, and 
details are given of the difficulties caused to the traffic by the 
exceptionally severe frost of January and February, 1895. 
In that frost it was only just possible to keep the canal open 
at all, and thousands of tons of ice were taken from the main 
line of the canal between Birmingham and Wolverhampton. 
The cost of breaking up the ice and taking it out on to the 
canal banks came to £3,200, and the loss to the canal tolls 
owing to the interference with the traffic was £9,000. Frost 
and snow, of course, alter all country scenery profoundly ; but 
the strangest way in which canals can alter scenery is perhaps 
with hot water. On the Birmingham Canal in the Black 
Country the proprietors of works situated on the banks have 
the right to take water out of the canal and use it for 
their boilers or for condensing steam. The water thus used 
8 returned to the canal thoroughly warmed, and, in fact, 
Whole lengths of the canal become permanently warm and do 
not freeze in winter. But a difficulty is added to the traffic 





































CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE £150 COTTAGE. (WITH PLANS.) 


(To tae Eprror or tue “Srecrator,’’] 

Srr,—The question of the cheaper housing of the people ia 
rural districts—the problem of the cheap cottage—is still 
with us. Indeed, it may be said that it is destined to 
become more acute. There are signs that we shall obtain, 
owing to various agencies, a considerable increase of small 
holdings. But new small holdings require houses and 
buildings for the small holders. Meantime the spread of 
industries, great and small, into the country is increasing the 
demand for cottages. May I give your readers an account of 
how I was able to build a pair of cottages for £300—that is, 
for £150 each—-in spite of the fact that the site on which 
I built was close on six hundred feet above the sea, and 
therefore the cost of haulage was very great P 

The first thing to settle upon was a form of construction 
which would be cheap, and at the same time durable, since the 
situation made the houses very much exposed to the weather. 
Luckily for me, a local builder of intelligence had visited the 
first Cheap Cottages Exhibition, held at Letchworth in 1905. 
What he saw there induced him to adopt the system of 
building with concrete blocks, and he designed for himself a 
cheap but very practical machine which turns out excellent 
blocks (composed of Portland cement and gravel) eighteen 
inches long, nine inches high, and nine inches thick, with two 
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square holes in the middle, holes which practically make the wall 
a hollow wall, while at the same time the strength of the block 
is not diminished. These blocks are not only in themselves 
cheaper than a group of bricks of equivalent bulk, but they 
have the advantage of very greatly decreasing the builder’s 
labour bill. The use of so large a unit, though it is a unit not 
too big for a man to handle, especially if he has the help of 
a little simple tackle, makes the walls “rise like an exhalation.” 
Another advantage is that the cost of haulage is distinctly 
lessened. The house arrives on the site in the form of a big heap 
of gravel and a great many bags of Portland cement. All that is 
then wanted is a good supply of water. The next thing is to 
bring the very simple block-making machine, which can come 
upon a hand-cart, and to set to work to make the blocks, 
which can best be described as giant cement-bricks. The 
making is very easy, and can be done by unskilled labour 
as long as the labourers are conscientious as to the manner 
in which they mix the material. The blocks, as soon as 
made, are ranged in rows round the foundations of the 
house, which are dug out in the usual way. There they 
are allowed to lie for a month in order to set. The 
xppearance of the site is then exactly like that of the 
day-nureery floor when an orderly child arranges all the 
bricks round him before he begins to build. The concrete 
Llocks are in a month quite set enough to build with, and the 
process of hardening then goes on rapidly. As my builder 
remarked, the people who live in the cottages will be able 
to drive in a nail the first year, but after that it will be 
impossible, The inside wall, even if left by itself as it is in 
the scullery and other offices, is by no means impossibly 
rough; but in the living-rooms it is of course covered with a 
hard plaster, which goes direct on to the wall. The inside 
partition walls are built with thinner cement blocks. 

To cut a long story short, I give the ground-floor and 
bedroom-flocr plans of the two cottages. It will be noticed that 
the chimneys are all grouped together in the middle of the house, 
an arrangement which is economical not only of blocks in the 
building, but of fuel in the future. Note also that the staircase 
rises ont of the kitchen-sitting-room, and is not boxed in. 
This is nota piece of cheap aestheticism. I admit that it looks 
pleasantly picturesque, but it is done in order to increase the 
air-space of the room and to save charges. While everything 
is done to prevent unnecessary expense, the kitchener is a very 
good one, and the copper is of real copper and not tin, The 
scullery sink is of earthenware. The three bedrooms above 
have large windows, and very little of them is in the roof. 
Only one bedroom is without a fireplace. The greater part of 
the visible woodwork outside is tarred, but the actual window- 
frames are painted. The inside woodwork is stained green. 
The scullery is very light, and so is the larder pantry. It will 
be noticed that the e.c., the pantry, and the coal-cupboard 
are all under the main roof, 

The chief objection which will be raised to the house is that 
there is no sitting-room or “front-room.” I admit that 1 
expected when I asked my two under-gardeners to occupy the 
cottages that this would prove a source of difficulty. I am 
glad to say that it has not proved so. The wife of one of 
them tells me that she would much rather not have an extra 
room, and she has certainly contrived to make an exceedingly 
smart and pleasant sitting-room out of what, if a kitchen 
range makes a kitchen, must be called the kitchen. As a 
matter of fact, the scullery is so near that everything except 
the application of the heat to the meat is performed in the 
scullery. I believe the objection which many working men 
and women have to a house without a parlour is that the 
kitchen is too often an ugly and badly lighted place. If the 
kitchen-sitting-room is made light and attractive, working 
people have no objection to using it as a parlour. It is needless 
to say that they are quite as well aware of the advantage of 
having only one fire as are their richer neighbours, who are 
so apt to preach fine sermons on this point. In a word, 
what my neighbours told me would be the “crab” of the 
cottage—namely, that it had no parlour—has not proved 
so in practice. I should add that the cottages are tiled. 
not slated, and that their appearance is very much 
improved by the fact that there is no ornament of any 
description whatever. Cheap ornament is what makes the 
modern rural cottage hideous. Not allowing the expendi- 
ture of even a shilling upon what was not useful has 
undoubtedly contributed to the dignity and good appearance 


of the building. No doubt small windows would have made 
the cottages look better from outside; but no sacrifice has 
been made here to the picturesque. 

I add my builder’s account. It will be seen that practi 
cally there is no profit for the builder, and |] ust 
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acknowledge with thanks my builder's loyal co-operatiom 
with me to keep the price down. Of course one 

expect builders to work for a possible profit of about 
14 per cent., but in many cases it is not necessary to allow 
for a builder's profit. On a great number of estates the 
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; tages are built by the estate masons and carpenters. My 
« tention is that in these cases landlords who will take the 
Sie to study economy in every particular can build 
thoroughly comfortable and sanitary cottages for £150, or 
rather pairs of cottages for £300. I may add that I had to 
buy the gravel for the blocks at a neighbouring gravel-pit and 
have it hauled to the site. Happily it was not very far off ; 
put of course if I had possessed a gravel-pit of my own, as 
50 many Jandlords have, a good deal would have been saved 
jere. Again, if the site on which the cottages had been built 
had either been “sharp” sand or gravel, the blocks could have 
been made from the material dug out of the foundations. In 
that case—that is, if happy chance had given me a gravel or a 
sandy soil—the total cost might have been reduced by £16.— 


] am, Sir, &c., 8. 


Two-TsnEMENT Bock Corracs Buitt Sepremsse 18TH, 1909. 


Approximate detailed net cost of each part of the work. 

£ 8. 

Making plans and setting out cottage ... ws a 
Digging gravel and sand, and haulage to site... wn ws 
Making the concrete blocks, including cement ee 65 15 
Digging footings, building walls, including cement ... 39 17 
Making doors and windows, including timber and at 


fittings 
52 15 


Framing joists and floors, partit ions and roof, incl ading 
23 6 
13 19 


timber ... oes eee ose eee eee eve 
Tiles for roof and lead for gutter and fixing do. ove 
Making and fixing stairs and linings and shelves, 
including materials es eve ove eee eee 
Jathing and plastering, including materials .., oe GL 
EC. fittings, sinks, coppers, cooking stoves, grates, 
eaves-guttering and pipes, and staining and var- 
nishing ... ove ove eee eee eee -- 18 2 5} 
Builder’s profit, to cover use of tackle ... ese ~~ sca. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
THE TRAINING OF BRITISH OFFICIALS FOR 
INDIA. 
(To rae Eprron or tax “Srzcraror.”’] 

Sir,—I most earnestly trust that Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s 
suggestion that young men appointed to the India Services 
“should receive, before they are caught up in the treadmill of 
their duties, such instruction as would effectively introduce 
them to Indian life and thought, and would stimulate them to 
seek a further acquaintance” (Spectator, April 23rd), will 
obtain the attention it deserves, and will before very long be 
given effect to; and among the Services to whose members 
such instruction should be given I would add the Public 
Works and Telegraph Departments, the former of which is 
probably the largest in India, with the possible exception of 
the Covenanted Service, and employs more Indians than all 
the other Services together. Till lately the officers of these 
two Departments did at least receive a small amount of 
instruction in Indian history at Cooper's Hill, and it is a 
question whether it would not have been wiser to have retained 
such Colleges as Haileybury and Cooper's Hill, if only’ to 
secure the giving of instruction in Indian history and 
economics, as well as in the languages, to men before they 
went to India; but in any case, after nearly thirty years’ 
service in that country, I am convinced that we should be on 
fur better terms with Indians of all classes if, after they first 
landed in the country, our young men were put through a course 
of instruction which would give them some understanding of 
Indian religions and ideals and manner of living. I should 
prefer such instruction being given after arrival in the 
country,—first, because a young man takes life more seriously 
after he has left College and has actually entered on his 
caveer; and secondly, because I cannot think that it would 
have the same effect if given in England as if given in 
India among Indian surroundings. It might even be an 
advantage if the course could be delayed a year or so after an 
officer had joined his appointment, as it is the universal 
experience of instructors that classes of young men are far 
easier to teach, and take far more interest in any course of 
instruction, if they come back to it after having had some 
actual experience of service. I would instance the classes of 
young officers who come back to Chatham for instruction 
m engineering and similar subjects, the Staff College and 
Laval classes, 
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In connexion with this subject, I cannot help thinking that 
much good might be done if Government would insist on all 
its officers taking more trouble than they do to make the 
acquaintance of educated classes of Indian society in up- 
country stations. In these days many educated Indians take 
houses in cantonments and civil stations, and live in some- 
thing approaching English fashion, and there is no reason 
why Government officers of all Services when coming to a new 
station should not call on some of the best of these, just as 
they do on English residents, and I believe this would be 
much appreciated. Senior Government servants should also 
be expected to do a certain amount of entertaining of such 
Indians, and should make a point of drawing their English 
and Indian guests together. At present even when a Com- 
missioner or Collector does give a rare garden party the two 
classes seldom mix, and are hardly ever introduced to one 
another. Those who already know one another speak, and the 
rest keep to their own community. 

I should also like to call attention to the necessity, which 
seems to me a very urgent one, of giving instruction te 
military officers, young and old, when first going to India 
similar to that suggested by Sir B. Fuller. Not very many 
years ago, at a time when unrest in India was especially 
marked, I remember hearing a Colonel of a British 
regiment say that in his opinion any native of India when 
meeting a European should salaam to him, and at the same 
time certain young officers in the regiment when taking their 
morning ride were in the habit of hitting with their whips 
or riding-canes the umbrella of any Indian passing with 
it open. There was no doubt a time when any Indian 
who failed to close his umbrella or to dismount from his 
horse when passing a European was intentionally insolent in 
doing so; but that time has long since passed away as the 
result of our own teaching, and it is very necessary that all 
young men going to India should understand this, and should 
grasp the fact that the average Indian is at least as courteous 
and as much the reverse of aggressive as the average English- 
man. Much more might be said on this subject, but my letter 
is already too long.—I am, Sir, &c., E. A. K. 





THE REFERENDUM AND THE PRESENT HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 
(To raz Eprron or tas “ Srecrator.”’) 
S1r,—I am entirely at one with you in your advocacy of the 
Referendum as a means of settling the differences between 
the two Houses, and of ascertaining on important questions 
the verdict of the electorate; and in particular I should like 
to see the experiment tried in the case of the “ Constitutional 
issue” which is now before us, but with one proviso, and 
that is that neither this nor any other form of compromise 
shall be allowed to continue the existence of the present 
disastrously constituted House of Commons. For, after all, 
the “ Constitutional issue,” grave as it is, is only one symptom 
of a far more deeply seated disease, of which the constitution 
of the House of Commons is another and even more significant 
symptom. The disease itself is the apathy and want of public 
spirit which seems likely to prove the ruin of the nation, and 
which shows itself in nothing more plainly than in the cry: 
“We are sick of politics,—we do not want another General 
Election.” It is only this apathy on the part of the great 
body of the electors which has allowed a small minority of 
professional politicians to manufacture the “Constitutional 
issue” at all, and therewith to blind the eyes of the people to 
the things which really matter,—the safety, honour, and 
welfare of the King and all his Dominions. Though I am far 
from thinking that the House of Commons necessarily, or 
always, reflects with accuracy the views of the nation, on this 
occasion it seems to do so remarkably well; for there is 
doubtless in Parliament, as there is in the country at large, 
a clear majority of the whole number who see the better part, 
and even dally with it, and who in the end always follow the 
worse. Andwhy? Just because, as they say, and as they 
make the newspapers say after them, “nobody wants another 
General Election.” I can quite see why no Member of 
this Parliament, as such, wants another General Election. 
I can quite see why the party which holds the balance of 
power in this Parliament does not want one. I can even see 
why the Liberal Party, precarious as its position in this 
Parliament is, does not want one. But for the Unionist 
leaders not to want one implies, I believe, an error in tactics, 
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and I am quite convinced that for any one who has only the 
interests of the nation at heart not to do so implies mere 
pusillanimity. For the way to cure this apathy is not to 
give in to it and to postpone the fight, but, on the contrary, 
to go into it at once, “head down.” Just think what the 
postponement of the General Election—even if the House of 
Lords were to add a Referendum clause to the Veto Bill of 
the Government—would mean. The people would inevitably 
take it that, as no alternative to the Asquith-cum-Lloyd- 
George-cum-Redmond Government had even been offered to 
them, they bad best accept what that de facto Government 
advised. For the people like to be led. They like to be 
governed by a strong man. And whatever we may think of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s methods, they have the one incomparable 
recommendation of success. He is the man who—so far—has 
come out on top; and to allow the General Election to be 
postponed indefinitely would be to give him one more, and 
probably a final, victory. But even if we dread the risk, if 
we fear that even the last four months have not convinced the 
electorate of the danger of having such a man at the head of 
affairs, it would be a far greater risk to leave him in power 
for perhaps five or six years longer. For whichever way the 
Referendum might go, if we retain the present Parliament a 
skilful and unscrupulous tactician would be able to play off 
one party against another, and so attain, I will not say his 
own ends, but his own continuance in office. It will not do 
any good to settle the particular Constitutional issue which 
is before us now, either one way or the other, if we are to 
retain in office the politicians who manufactured it for their 
own party purposes, and who will always be ready to manu- 
facture another at the bidding of the openly disloyal sections 
in whose hands the balance of power will continue to lie.— 
1 am, Sir, &c., Epwarp T. Dixon. 
The Hard, Hythe, Southampton. 





THE REFERENDUM AND CHANGES IN 
AMERICAN STATE CONSTITUTIONS. 

[To THe Epitor or THe “ Srscraron.”’} 
£1r,—Changes in the Constitutions of the States of the 
American Union are always made by means of the “ Refer- 
endum,” although that word is not in common use in America. 
From time to time there have been such changes in all of 
these Constitutions, excepting perhaps in those of the 
youngest States, probably in all except Oklahoma, the last to 
be admitted to the Union. Within the past year one of the 
original thirteen States—Rhode Island—amended its Con- 
stitution in two particulars,—z.e., by conferring on its Governor 
the power of vetoing Bills passed by the Legislature, and by 
conferring upon the Legislature the power to divide the State 
into districts for the election of Members of the Lower House 
in place of the cities and towns in which such elections have 
heretofore been the electoral areas. Pursuant to the terms 
prescribed in the State Constitution in respect of “ amend- 
ments,” each proposition was first passed by a majority vote 
of both Houses of the Legislature, and was then widely pub- 
lished throughout the State, accompanied by the full names 
of all of the Members of each House, with the vote of every 
Member upon the proposition ; at the next succeeding Legisla- 
ture (not at a second Session of the same Legislature) each pro- 
position was again passed by a majority vote of both Houses, and 
then on a day fixed by the last Legislature all of the qualified 
voters of the State were called upon to vote directly upon 
each proposition, which was printed on a ballot-paper con- 
taining two squares,—one with the word “ Approve,” the 
other with the word “ Reject,” each with a place beneath the 
word for the cross-mark of the voter. Three-fifths of all of 
the votes cast at this election having been cast for the word 
“Approve” on each proposition, both amendments, by 
Executive proclamation, became portions of the State Con- 
stitution. Speaking roughly, I should say that the length of 
the two amendments was about the same as that of the two 
“ Resolutions” of Mr. Asquith’s concerning the Constitu- 
tional relations of the two Houses of Parliament recently 
adopted by the House of Commons. To summarise: a pro- 
position to change the Constitution of Rhode Island becomes 
a part of the fundamental law only by passing through two 
successive Legislatures and then being approved by three- 
fifths of the votes cast directly in favour of and against it. 
And in a general way it may be said that this is the American 
method of changing a State Constitution, althongh there are 
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some differences between the States in matters of detail, 
There is, however, no exception to the rule that a direct votg 
of the people (a “ Referendum”) must be taken Upon eve 

proposition of change.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. R. H” 





THE “STAR’S” TIPS. 
[To tux Eprror oF Tue “ Srecrator,’"] 
Sir,—I read with interest your article in the last issue on 
“The Star's Tips” and their relation to the Joseph Rowntree 
Social Service Trust, which assists to provide them, Towards 
the close of the last flat-racing season I had occasion to 
examine the results to a backer who bet £1 “to win» 
on every tip given by a series of eight leading Newspapers 
over a period of thirty racing days. Each follower of each 
tipster would have risked, roughly, £200. The most fortunate 
would have been £3 10s. in pocket ; all the others would have 
lost varying sums, the least fortunate being £70“ out.” Wha 
the public actually does is to strike a sort of average of the 
tips given for each race, avoiding hot favourites as unremunera. 
tive, and hence the convenience of the tabulated “Selections 
from All ‘T'o-day’s Papers.” A backer who can afford to pay 
what he risks at the close of a bad week, who does not vary his 
stake, and who is reasonably consistent will not go far wrong 
financially—a very few pounds one way or the other—at the 
end of three or four months. As you give the “ Selections” 
that the Joseph Rowntree Social Service Trust, the Daily News, 
Limited, Mr. H. T. Cadbury, Mr. Crosfield, Mr. A. 8. Rowntree, 
M.P., united to procure, and paid “ Captain Coe” to provide 
on Chester Cup day, it is only fair to those gentlemen and to 
your readers to show how the advice worked out,—if not in 
the terms of social service, at least in terms of cash on the 
investment of a nominal £1 in each case :— 
No. of Won. 
Runners. £8. 4, 

3 1.210 0%. 

| 

11... (third) 2. 

5 .. (third) ... 


3 WW 4 08 uw 
. Apoplexy Sa Bee 


Place Horses, 
urate....... 1210 0 , 


i916 8 
400 


Winning balance ... 1516 8 

So that out of seventy-six actual starters (apart from many 
others included in the programme) the social service was 
performed of spotting three winners and three placed horses 
in seven events, and returning £15 163. 8d. as profit on the 
investment of £8. On this occasion “ Captain Coe” adhered, 
except in substituting ‘ Flower Saint’ for ‘ Blackstone,’ to the 
“book,” or recorded public form. But “Old Joe” advised 
‘ Elizabetta’ instead of ‘Marco Fraser’ for the Chester Cup. 
A Star reader who made the substitution would have cleared 
£24 16s, 8d. on the day. 

As I turn to my Daily News to read the allurements adver- 
tised there of profits to be made by gambling with small sums 
in stocks of the most volatile description on a margin or cover 
of 1 per cent., I feel somehow that the balance of social 
service is being done by “Captain Coe,” the “tout” (as you 
ankindly suggest), rather than by the Daily News, which 
appears to make the best of both worlds.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Grorce Samsom, 

Bensington, Oxon. 





RIFLE-SHOOTING FOR BOYS. 
{To tae Eprron or tue “ Srxrcrator.”’} 

Sir,—In your issue of April 30th Mr. Burgess gives a 
interesting précis of his Committee’s circular to Head- 
Masters of preparatory schools on the subject of rifle- 
shooting for boys. All who have had an opportunity to read 
the original circular and this précis will agree that the case 
for the rifle-boy has been well and wisely put. The circular 
appears most opportunely, in view of the results of Lord 
Kitchener’s Australasian tour. The military advice which 
the Field-Marshal has given to the oversea defence author'- 
ties consists, first, in his advocacy of a strong national spirit 
as a moral force to support the Army of the nation; 

secondly, in his clearly expressed desire for a sound 

scientific training of the boys and recruits as a preliminary @ 
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lead the way to the formation of a league or society which 
would raise funds and purchase uniforms (to be approved of 
by the War Office) which could be stored and served out to 
the Veterans if war broke out? I think that this is a matter 
deserving of consideration, and would receive attention if you 
would take it up.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Vixi Liper ET Mortar. 

[ We hope that when the country through the eyes of the 
Press sees the Veteran Reserve of Surrey lined up on the 
Horse Guards Parade, and realises what an asset for national 
defence we possess if we only take the trouble to develop it, 
public opinion will give sufficient support to the Secretary of 
State for War to justify him in proposing the formation of 
a Veteran Reserve in every county. That accomplished, the 
storing of uniforms and rifles will automatically become 
part of the duty of the War Office.—Ep. Spectator.] 


















































dier-training. He advises that training should begin 
at the age of twelve years (junior or school Cadets), and 
should last during period of fourteen years on a well- 
thought-out plan. Many will ask: “ What is the good of 
training boys so young?” and “ Why not let them wait until 
they are heavier and stronger?” The answer is that a boy’s 
muscle groups, and the nerve-cells and nerves which control 
them, are not yet “ set.” It is of great physiological advan- 
tage that the boy should gain semi-automatic perfection in 

ition, aiming, and trigger-squeezing at this early receptive 
age. One can quote numerous examples of the value of early 
training. One may suffice,—the efficiency of the English 
marksmen with the bow and arrow in the old days depended 
entirely upon the fact that as boys they had learned the use of 
these weapons on the village butts. Any one who objects to 
the early instruction of boys in rifle-shooting should spend a 
Saturday afternoon on the ranges, at Runnymede or elsewhere, 
upon which the Territorial soldier fires his musketry course. 
Such an observer cannot fail to be struck by the faulty 
position and awkwardness of lads who have never handled a 
gun until they reached the Territorial age. Let us have a 
logical and honest system of national training. A man in a 
uniform and a trained soldier are not alternative expressions, 
as we may find to our cost. As a defence unit the untrained 
man is worth less than the cost of his uniform, for, by 
masquerading as a trained soldier, he misleads the ignorant 
taxpayer as to his military value. 

May I commend to the Preparatory Schools Rifle Com- 
mittee the use of British-made rifles and British ammunition, 
on a well-illuminated and well-ventilated range? I suggest 
that for every hundred boys to be trained on the range three 
‘22 W.0.* rifles (for instructional purposes), three ‘22 bored 
Service rifles (for practice purposes), three ‘303 Service rifles 
(gallery ammunition to be used therewith), be adopted. Two 
rifles of each class should be used, the third rifle acting as 
an ersatz for the purpose of repairs. Careful individual 
training and good condition of the rifles will be secured by 
thus limiting their number. The Service rifle with gallery 
ammunition should be used for firing theefficiency-badge course, 
the minimum weight of trigger squeeze should be five pounds 
for all rifles as with the Service weapon, and no slings, no 
orthoptic sights, and no paint-boxes should be allowed on the 
range. Boys should not be taught to screw up their left eye 
when aiming with the right eye. It may be shaded at first, 
but both eyes should be open. A Snellen test-card should be 
provided, and any boy who cannot read “6/5 Snellen,” or 
who, taught in a school under good hygienic conditions and 
not being a “ mouth-breather,” should complain of headache 
at the end of his day's class-work (although he may be able 
to read “6/5 Snellen ”), ought to visit an oculist forthwith. If 
this be done, ninety-five per cent. of the boys will shoot 
decently if carefully taught. The elements acquired, time- 
limits and moving targets should be used, and the boys will 
naturally clamour for varied marks upon which to demon- 
strate their skill. Distance-judging, signalling, digging, first- 
aid, and outpost duty form interesting additions to the 
preparatory school’s curriculum. Moreover, such subjects 
take the boys out into the fresh air. I must end my some- 
what disjointed note with congratulations to this Committee 
on their patriotic effort, and with the earnest hope that their 
work may result in the instruction of all boys throughout 
the kingdom in effective marksmanship.—I am, Sir, &c., 


x. 
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A YEAR-BOOK OF BRAVE DEEDS. 

(To raz Eprrom or tae “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—Amongst your readers must be many who are called 
upon by some small child to tell it a story, and, like myself, 
find that what the child loves best and demands above all is 
the “really truly” story of some brave deed. The thought 
came to me during a period of illness this winter, why should 
not we note day by day some of the brave deeds that again 
and again are recorded merely in a passing newspaper para- 
graph? Many of these convey a lesson of noble heroism 
and self-sacrifice, inspiring to young minds and helpful in 
their suggestions to parents and teachers. It will be 
remembered that the late Mr. G. F. Watts in 1887 
proposed to commemorate the Jubilee of Queen Victoria 
by a national memorial of heroism, and that for this 
purpose he collected from the newspaper files at the 
British Museum many forgotten records of brave deeds, now 
engraved on the tablets at Postman’s Park. A few of these 
will be found in the little book, “The Story of the Tablets.” 
There must be many of your readers who from illness or 
other causes cannot take an active part in life’s affairs, and 
yet would gladly occupy themselves in watching slender 
records such as these and rescuing them from oblivion. If this 
suggestion should appeal to them, I feel sure that help would 
be given by Mr. F. J. Gould, who is now lecturer to the 
Moral Education League, 6 York Buildings, Adelphi. He 
would be willing to receive cuttings from newspapers, or any 
authentic account of such acts, and through him and others 
a year-book of “ Brave Deeds” collected from all parts of the 
world and of every nationality could be put into a form that 
would enable us all to have access to them for our children.— 
I am, Sir, &c., FLorence H. Downes, 

106 Elm Park Gardens, S.W. 





THE WOMEN’S CONGRESS AT THE JAPAN- 
BRITISH EXHIBITION. 
(To rue Eprror or ree “ Srrcrator.”] 
Srr,—The Women’s Congress at the Japan-British Exhibition 
dealing with “Some Aspects of Woman’s Work” will be 
opened on Monday, June 6th, by the Women’s Local Govern- 
ment Society, which has been invited to occupy the first two 
days by a Conference on “The Co-operation of Women in 
Local Government.” Lady Strachey, the president of the 
Society, will take the chair at 3 p.m. on the opening day, and 
her address will be followed by a series of short speeches by 
women administrators, whose services on local governing 
bodies will render the account of their experiences of especial 
value. The speakers will include Miss Susan Lawrence, 
L.C.C.; Miss Sutton, who was returned unopposed to the 
Town Council of Reading in 1907, and who is the 
only woman in the country serving on a Watch Com- 
mittee; and Miss Balkwill, who came in at the head of the 
poll last November for the Kilburn Ward, Hampstead. On 
Tuesday, June 7th, under the presidency of Lady O'Hagan, 
information will be given as to the work of women officials in 
special branches of local government, and the following 
subjects will be discussed :—‘ Sanitary Inspection,” “ Inspec- 
tion of Midwives,” “ Infants’ Life Protection,” “Women 
Inspectors in Workhouses,” “ Women as Relieving Officers,” 
and “ Women as Factory Inspectors.” The meetings will be 
held each day between the hours of three and five. Further 
particulars can be obtained from the offices of the Women’s 





THE SURREY VETERANS. 
(To raz Eprror or tae “ Spectator.) 
Sir,—I have only just seen the Spectator of April 30th and 
read your remarks about the Surrey Veterans. While entirely 
agreeing with what you say as to the value of a hundred 
thousand Veterans, I cannot help feeling that they would be 
useless if we could not provide them with uniforms, arms, 
and ammunition. Can we do this? I am greatly afraid we 
cannot; and without uniforms we should expose them 
to being shot in cold blood if taken prisoners. Accord- 
ing to the German text-book just published, “ Taschenbuch 
fiir den Train und Verpflegungs-offizier im Felde und 
im Manoeuver,” all persons not members of the organised 
armed forces caught in the act with arms in their hands have 
forfeited their lives and are to be shot. Cannot the Spectator 





* The rifle stocks should be in three sizes, to suit the smaller boys. 
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Local Government Society, 17 Tothill Street, Westminster, 
S.W.—I an, Sir, &e., L. YarTes. 
Women’s Congress Sub-Committee, 
17 Tothill Street, S.W. 





THE PASSING OF THE SAILING SHIP. 

[To rue Eprror or tue “Specrator.”’} 
Srx,—In your issue of May 7th, and under the above heading, 
there appeared an article from the pen of Mr. F. T. Bullen. 
To me, who have passed through every grade from apprentice 
to first mate of sailing vessels, many of the statements made 
by Mr. Bullen’s fo’c’s’le friend seem so remarkable that I am 
induced to ask through your columns for a little enlighten- 
ment on the matter. 

I bave towed round from Liverpool to Cardiff on several 
occasions, but always with a “runner” crew, the real ones 
being invariably shipped only when the vessel was ready to 
sail. What was the idea of carrying a whole crew when 
under towage? The‘ Alcestis’ was a four-masted barque of 
two thousand and ten tons official measurement. When fully 
loaded she had on board three thousand two hundred tons of 
coal. In fact, she was carrying one thousand one hundred 
and ninety tons over and above her official measure- 
ment, Might I ask what had become of the Plimsoll 
mark, or what amount of freeboard remained under such 
conditions? To me it seems scarcely possible that any ship 
of the present day could put to sea in such an overloaded 
state. 

I now come to the crucial point of the article mentioned, 
—viz., the manning of the vessel. To an inexperienced 
reader of that narrative it would appear that the partial dis- 
mantlement and final abandonment of the ‘ Alcestis’ were 
wholly owing to the incapacity of her crew. As a matter of 
fact, however, whatever happened was undoubtedly brought 
about by the need of sufficient men to handle a ship of that 
size. The British Board of Trade has laid down certain rules 
respecting the number of hands to be carried in each vessel, 
one man and one boy to each one hundred tons of official 
measurement. Therefore, Sir, this two-thousand-ton ship 
should have borne on her articles twenty able-bodied seamen 
with twenty boys. Of course no ship would carry so many 
youngsters, but their equivalent would mean, say, eight extra 
hands and four ordinary seamen, together with the four 
‘Conway’ apprentices already on board. Thus we have a 
full crew of twenty-eight A.B.’s, four ordinaries, and 
four apprentices. Yet I should not think that such a 
craft as this ‘Alcestis’ was would have gone to sea 
with less than twenty-five A.B.’s, the very lowest 
number to be carried with safety either for the ship 
or those risking their lives on her. Instead of that, however, 
we have this great four-masted barque actually putting to sea 
with twelve able seamen and four ordinaries in the forecastle! 
Which means that there were but six A.B.’s, two ordinaries, 
and two apprentices in each watch. Now from that number 
must be always taken one hand at the helm, and as I make no 
reduction for a look-out by night—in such a craft the latter 
would be called from the fo’c’s’le head to help at the making 
or taking in of canvas, bracing the yards, &., &.—we 
therefore have the statement of Mr. Bullen’s friend that five 
men and two ordinaries were alone available to handle this 
ship laden with three thousand two hundred tons of coal. 
Can any unprejudiced mind greatly wonder if such unhappy 
mortals grew tired of their agreement to take the vessel 
round Cape Horn? Why, Sir, she had a crew only sufficient 
to handle a twelve-hundred-ton craft; and how the Captain 
or the owners expected the remaining eight hundred tons to 
be sailed without assistance of any kind passes my compre- 
hension. At any rate, I am anxiously awaiting some explana- 
tion on the point from Mr. Bullen or his fo’c’s’le acquaintance, 
and it will afford me extreme pleasure to discover that 
my ideas on this matter are wholly erroneous. Never 
in the worst days of my experience of undermanned 
sbips did I either hear of or know of such a case. 

Then, again, we have the assurance that “it was hell to get 
a bit of sail on her.” What that means I fail to realise. And 
I also decline to believe that with eleven men, four ordinaries, 
and four apprentices it should have taken anything like four 
hours to set three upper topsails, with another four hours “ to 
yet the top-gallants and the royals set.” Had this ‘ Alcestis’ 
no capstans on board? Even with so few hands to accom- 


plish anything, they might surely have taken the differen 
halyards to the main winch or to the big main capstan. me 
under even worse-manned conditions it need never tds 

occupied more than half-an-hour to masthead the ee og 
spar on board. In other days, when ships were far more 
loftily rigged than at present, and there was therefore much 
more sail to hoist, I never knew a few men take more 
than fifteen minutes to “taut leach” any topsail. By that I 
mean, of course, with a capstan, since the crews of man 

“old-time” ships could easily “run away” with the halyards, 
and masthead the yard in five minutes. No, Sir, the logs of 
the ‘Alcestis’ was not owing to the ignorance, but to the 
insufficiency, of men on board, and I am rather astonished to 
perceive that Mr. Bullen did not understand that fact himself, 
His friend does not complain of their inability to steer the ship 
or to perform other duties. They were simply disgusted ond 
“savaged” by the trick played on them in asking flesh and blood 
to perform impossibilities, and so long as shipowners andj 
shipmasters will put to sea in undermanned vessels, go long 
may we hear of accidents and disasters such as befell this 
* Alcestis.’ 

I apologise for asking so much space in your journal, 
but in conclusion I might add that the great German 
sailing vessel ‘ Potosi’ of which Mr. Bullen speaks carries 
between twenty-five and thirty hands in the fo’c’s'le, anj 
her master is therefore in a position to do as he pleases in 
the matter of “carrying on,” knowing that sail can be 
snugged down at any moment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun A. Hicoryson, 





THE HUIA BIRD. 

[To tux Eprror or tae “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—Naturalists in many parts of the world are interested 
in efforts made by Mr. A. Hamilton, Director of the Dominion 
Museum, in Wellington, New Zealand, to obtain several pairs 
of live huia birds. He is acting under instructions from the 
New Zealand Government, which has decided to have specimens 
of these birds placed on the Bird Sanctuary on the Little 
Barrier Island, near Auckland City, so that they may be 
preserved from extinction, which, it is feared, awaits them. 

The huia is a handsome greenish-black bird, about the same 
size as an English crow. It has an ivory bill and a white. 
tipped tail, and these two characteristics form a striking 
contrast to its sombre plumage. It lives exclusively in a 
small, mountainous, and largely forest-clad district in the 
North Island of New Zealand. It was plentifal enough 
when Europeans first settled in the country, over half.- 
century ago, but its numbers have been reduced so rapidly 
that there are fears that it may before very long become 
absolutely extinct unless some steps are taken to enable it to 
combat the forces that have come against it with the advent 
of civilisation. 

Its decrease is largely accounted for by the vanity of human 
nature, Its beautiful tail-feathers were worn in the hair by 
Maori rangatiras, or nobles, and were regarded as insignia of 
rank, The idea caught the fancy of Europeans, especially 
tourists, who liked to go from New Zealand to other countries 
and display the feathers of a beautiful bird, which might 
have been worn by noble but barbarous chiefs in a savage 
land. traffic in the feathers soon sprang up, and as high 
prices were paid, Maoris were encouraged to carry on a heary 
slaughter. A correspondent told me recently that on the 
east coast of the Wellington Province, where huias were once 
plentiful, £1 each was paid for the feathers. As a result, the 
bird has been completely exterminated in that district. 

Although the ancient Maoris killed large numbers of huias 
for the sake of the feathers, these depredations did not check 
the birds’ increase. There lived at Castlepoint, in Wellington 
Province, some thirty or forty years ago, an eccentric old 
chief and tohunga, or priest, named Pipimoho, He was 
believed to be the only person in that part of the provimee 
who knew where many huias could be found and how they 
ought to be caught. For many years buia-hunting was his 
only occupation. Regularly once a year he went from the 
coast to the inland forests to obtain tail-feathers for the 
principal chiefs of Hawke’s Bay, who were his superiors m 
rank. In the old days in New Zealand it was not uncommon 
for Maoris to keep huias in captivity. When the birds 
reached maturity, the precious feathers were plucked. 
Although they are naturally very wild and shy, they thrive 
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well in captivity. They become tame, amiable, and affectionate. 
The late Sir Walter Buller, the author of “A History of the 
Birds of New Zealand,” kept a female huia, which knew him 
well and welcomed his approach by making a melodious 
chirping note. Many years ago a live specimen was sent to 
the Zoological Gardens in London. It was the centre of much 
attraction for some time, but its life could not be preserved. 

It is sixteen or seventeen years since bird-lovers in New 
Zealand first realised that a great danger beset the huia bird, 
and that it might be lost to the Dominion. Lord Onslow, 
when Governor of New Zealand, was the first person to take a 
practical step to secure legal protection for the bird. In 
1892 he wrote a long and eloquent memorandum to Mr. John 
Ballance, who was then Premier, asking that the huia should 
be protected, and that live specimens, together with New 
Zealand's crows and thrushes, should be placed in sanctuary. 
Lord Onslow had a personal interest in the bird. In ancient 
days an incident connected with the wearing of the tail- 
feathers led a great tribe of Maoris to adopt the huia’s name 
as a tribal designation. When Lord Onslow's son was born 
in New Zealand, he was named after the Ngati-huia tribe,— 
that is, the “ children of the huia.” At a great gathering of 
the tribe, when the Hon. Huia Onslow, in his infancy, was 
presented to the tribesmen, one of the leading men, in the 
picturesque language of the Maori race, demanded that the 
bird from which the tribe bad taken its name should be pro- 
tected. “There yonder,” he said, pointing to the dark 
mountains in the distance, “is the snow-clad Ruahine Range, 
the home of our favourite bird. We ask you, O Governor, to 
restrain the white people from shooting it, so that when your 
son grows up he may see the beautiful bird that bears his 
name.” The Premier fell in with the suggestion, and the 
huia, which is the first bird protected in New Zealand for its 
own sake, was gazetted under the Wild Birds’ Protection Act. 
No attempt was made to place it in sanctuary, however, and 
the slaughter, although checked, has been continued until 
quite recently. 

With ornithologists the huia is famous on account of the 
difference in shape between the bills of the male and the female. 
The male’s bill is straight, strong, and short; the female’s is 
long, slender, and curved. For many years ornithologists 
found some difficulty in believing that the birds were not 
members of different species, and Mr. Gould, the author of 
“The Birds of Australia,” gave them different specific names. 
Even now the problem of the divergence, which is un- 
paralleled in the whole bird class, is the subject of much 
discussion. 

The theory that has gained most acceptance was put 
forward by Sir Walter Buller. He caught a pair of huias 
and kept them in his house in Wellington, where he was able 
to observe their habits closely. He placed in the room with 
them a decayed log of wood containing some huhu grubs, 
which ure about the size of a man’s finger, and which the 
huias highly relish. As soon as the log was placed on the 
floor the birds attacked it with their bills, scooped away the 
wood until the pupa of the insect was visible, and then drew 
out the morsel and consumed it. Sir Walter noticed that the 
male, with his strong straight bill, attacked the decayed parts 
of the log, chiselling the wood after the manner of a wood- 
pecker, while the female, with her long, slender, and pliant 
bill, probed into places where the male’s bill could not go. 
Sometimes the male removed the decayed wood without being 
able to reach the grub. The female then went to his assist- 
ance, and reached the grub, but selfishly appropriated the 
luxury to herself. From these observations Sir Walter Buller 
built up the theory that the difference in the shape of the bills 
has been brought about to enable the sexes to undertake 
different offices when they are seeking for food. In other 
words, he asked the scientific world to find in Darwin's theory 
of natural selection an explanation of the remarkable 
development. 

In these days scientists find some difficulty in accepting 
this theory. Natural selection as Darwin set it forth entails 
the development of some useful characteristics. If the 
development is not useful, of course it cannot help in the 
struggle for existence, and it does not come within the scope 
of Darwin’s theory. There is no evidence to show that the 
male huia obtains any advantage from the fact that the 
female has a bill that is better adupted for reaching huhu 
grubs. He seems, indeed, to be under a disadvantage, as 
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when the two sexes work together the grub apparently always 
goes to the female. It is reasonable to expect that if natural 
selection gave the female a bill specially adapted to eating 
hubu grubs, it would do the same for the male, which likes the 
grub as much as the female does. Huias do not live exclu- 
sively, or even mainly, on huhus. They eat many other kinds 
of insects, and also fruit, berries, meat, and vegetables, and 
it is not likely that such a remarkable development would 
take place for such a trivial advantage as facility on the part 
of the female to catch huhus. If natural selection had 
operated so strongly on huias because they relish an occa- 
sional huhu, it would have operated on the whole animal 
kingdom to a much greater extent than there is evidence to 
show it has done. 

Sir Walter Buller, like other scientists who followed Darwin, 
tried to apply utilitarian reasoning to every abnormal develop- 
ment. Following the fashion of the times in which he wrote, 
he found in natural selection and sexual selection an explana- 
tion of everything. It is freely admitted now that there are 
many things which these principles fail to account for, and 
the difference in the huias’ bills is one of them. 

Mr. Hamilton has gone up into the mountains several times 
with Maori huia-hunters, but his mission has not been suc- 
cessful. The bird has become so rare that he has not been 
able even to see it. Another attempt will be made soon, and 
scientists in New Zealand hope that it will result in several 
pairs of these interesting birds being placed on island 
sanctuaries.—I am, Sir, &c., 

James Drummonp, F.LS., F.ZS. 





THE CUCKOO. 
[To tue Epiron ov Tus “ Specraror.”)} 

Srr,—In the Spectator of April 30th you refer in the article 
“Newcomers at the ‘Zoo’” to the exceptionally amusing and 
interesting birds and animals which have recently arrived 
from climes sunnier than we can boast of. May I tell you the 
story of a migrant that missed its chance of wintering abroad? 
A young cuckoo was taken in our woods last August. We 
are a big lunatic asylum on a hill in Essex, exceptionally 
favourably placed for wild birds, and only eight miles from 
the Bank of England. We are surrounded by oaks, horn- 
beams, firs, hawthorn, crab-apple, and service trees with thick 
and dense undergrowth. Many kinds of our native birds 
abound here, and the cuckoo has therefore many opportunities 
of practising its alien parenthood. My story is that a young 
cuckoo, now in good plumage, and believed to be a male, has 
since the first day of its captivity been looked after by a 
patient, and has lived in a primitively made wooden aviary 
also built by a patient, hanging—adjacent to a large 
window facing south-west—on the wall of a lofty, well- 
spaced, and well-ventilated room, the bakery of this insti- 
tution, which has a temperature during the winter 
of about seventy-five degrees. The intimacy between my 
patient and the cuckoo is both friendly and mutual. The 
bird seems comforted by the appearance of its keeper ani 
benefactor, although on occasion it can be pugnacious and 
self-assertive, for it will straighten its back, lift its wings, and 
strike with its bill. This intimacy has undoubtedly been the 
means of confirming some evil suspicions in regard to the 
cuckoo’s mode of life. It is not only insectivorous, but also 
frugivorous and carnivorous. Live mice have from time to 
time been placed in the cage with it, but they would soon be 
pecked, killed, and eaten, with apparently much relish. It 
destroys eggs, and I believe its reputation is rightly stained 
with the guilt of turning young birds when mere fledglings out 
of their nests and then solacing its palate with their innocent 
remains. I believe the bird to be a bully, a vagabond, and a 
loafer, waiting about to find some more conscientious parent 
to take on its own job. It has been fed through the winter 
months here upon raw meat cut fine, mice, bread, and eggs 
It was heard to “cuckoo” twice on the day your paper was 
published last week.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Claybury. Rosert Jones, M.D. 
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PASCAL.* 

THE wise youth Hadrian in Richard Feverel speaks with 
feticity of Horace and Gibbon, defining them as “the aristo- 
crats of literature.” No one probably will dispute his 
epithet, though some of us might extend his list, especially 
from the ancients. Xenophon and Caesar should certainly 
be in it, and the aristocracy of literature would be incomplete 
without many French names. Among them would assuredly 
be Pascal’s in his literary aspect. The greatest master of the 
French language, and perhaps of any language, has ranked 
Pascal as a stylist among or above the choicest French 
authors. Voltaire, speaking of the Provincial Letters, declares 
that the best comedies of Moliére “n’ont pas plus de sel que 
les premidres lettres,” and he goes on to assert that 
“Bossuet n’a rien de plus sublime que les derniéres.” 
Higher and juster praise could not be given by any com- 
parison from French literature as it was known to Voltaire. 
Gibbon is no less emphatic in his appreciation. “From 
the Provincial Letters of Pascal,” he says, “which almost 
every year I have perused with new pleasure, I learned to 
manage the weapon of grave and temperate irony, even on 
subjects of ecclesiastical solemnity.” He thus owes to 
Pascal’s teaching that quality in which, among English 
writers, he is supreme. Pater, again, expresses the highest 
admiration for Pascal’s writing. In his hands French 
literature “became at once, as if by a new creation, what 
it has remained—a pattern of absolutely unencumbered 
expressiveness ” :— 

“He took up the pen as other chivalrous gentlemen of the day 

took up the sword, and showed himself a master of the art of 
fence therewith. His delicate exercise of himself with that 
weapon was nothing less than a revelation to all the world of the 
capabilities, the true genius, of the French language in 
prose Pascal is the countryman of Rabelais and 
Montaigne, smiling with the fine malice of the one, laughing 
outright with the gaiety of the other, all the world joining in 
the laugh—well, at the silliness of the clergy, who seem indeed 
not to know their own business...... The spirit in which 
Pascal deals with his opponents, his irony, may remind us of the 
Apology of Socrates; the style which secured them immediate 
access to people who, as a rule, find the subjects there treated 
hopelessly dry, reminds us of the Apologia of Newman.” 
These quotations from Voltaire, Gibbon, and Pater require 
no apology, even to readers who know them, because they 
throw a clear light on the form, the spirit, and the achieve- 
ment of Pascal's greatest work. For we venture to hold that 
the Pensées, popular as they may be, are neither so perfect in 
form nor so fine in spirit as the Provincial Letters, which are 
surely more important to the cause of morality than the 
Pensées can claim to be in the sphere of intellect. With this 
prelude we may turn from the work to the workman, and to 
his latest English biographer. 

Lord St. Cyres has given us an excellent study, a model 
biography. It is a pleasure to meet with a book so well 
thought out, so elegantly and vigorously written, and so 
skilfully constructed. It is a book which no enthusiast for 
Pascal can afford to miss, and it is indispensable for every 
one who desires to know him well. Much as Pascal has 
been written about, he has never been presented better. Lord 
St. Cyres handles him with ample knowledge, with mellowed 
wisdom, and in distinguished phrase. Besides these higher 
qualities, he possesses an admirable common-sense which 
makes the biographical part of his work not only interesting 
but very profitable reading, and will secure it a leading place 
among even the best French Lives. Pascal is by no means 
easy to handle. For several reasons he is one of the most 
difficult and elusive subjects of biography. He is not only 
an “aristocrat of literature,” but of intellect and thought. 
Besides this, he was one of the most various mortals. 
Though his innermost life, his mental and spiritual evolution, 
was consistent enough, yet superficially and outwardly he 
seemed to be ever changing. He was “everything by 
turns, and nothing long”: theorist and experimentalist, 
mathematician and mystic, philosopher and man of fashion, 
wit and ascetic. Pascal was all these, and more. He managed 
even to be theological and scientific, devout and truthful. In 
fact, if he can be summed up in a phrase, he was a passionate 





* (1) Pascal. By the Viscount St. Cyres. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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body, nor a frail body so tormented by a fevered intellne 
One of the keenest of all human intelligences was crippled b 
physical disease. Pascal the devotee was at times very ao 
to fanaticism, and perhaps to insanity, He was a self. 
tormentor, whose life was of necessity tragic; and though we 
delight in the Provincial Letters, the story of their author is 
melancholy reading. In science the mind of Pascal coulg 
soar beyond the flaming ramparts of the world ; but in theology 
he was imprisoned by the narrow boundaries of the seven- 
teenth century, and as we read his intellectual disaster we 
cannot refrain from the Lucretian challenge, Tantum relligio 
potuit suadere malorum. 

In all this, in both sides of his mental life, Pascal was a 
true child and representative of the seventeenth century : that 
charming and interesting borderland between an expiring 
mediaevalism and the sane philosophy of the coming age. It 
was a time of singular distinction and attractiveness, but of 
curious uncertainty. It had lost the old Latin Catholicism, 
and it halted between Papalism and Protestantism, taking 
something from both, not rejecting either decisively. It 
was stirred to its depths by the physical and experimental 
sciences, with all the possibilities they suggested. It had 
been nourished on the humanities of the Renaissance; 
but its classics came to it chiefly through the poetical 
channels of Amyot and North, or through their debtors the 
play-writers. Indeed, whatever the seventeenth century 
touched was turned into poetry: science, medicine, politics, 
philosophy, history, scholarship, theology. Galileo and Bacon, 
Sir Thomas Browne, Algernon Sidney and Harrington, Hobbes, 
Clarendon and Bossuet, Wotton and Fuller, Bunyan, George 
Fox, Jeremy Taylor: they all reveal the innate poetry of 
their time. Even its antiquaries were poetical, and some of 
its least imaginative children were its professed poets. The 
enchantments of the Middle Age were still potent in this 
curions century, as may be proved by Milton. Steeped as he 
was in the classics, his earlier poems are charged with 
mediaeval feeling, and all his poetry is crowded with 
mediaeval figures. In his astronomy he wavered between 
the Ptolemaic and Copernican systems, just as the age itself 
doubted between astronomy and astrology. In all this 
complexity, which confused those who lived through it, 
which appears so contradictory to us as we look back, Pascal 
had his full share; he is the most characteristic and repre- 
sentative figure in a pathetic age. On one side of his intellect 
he was touched by its science, in which he achieved much, and 
looked towards the future. On the other side, in his theology 
and the apologetics of his religion, he looked backwards, and 
was shut out from the future. There was no place in his 
theories for development or comparative religion. His 
Apology for Christianity rested upon a documentary basis 
which has been utterly destroyed: and he was ignorant of 
what are to us the most essential factors in the problem. His 
treatise is not worth the paper on which it was written, and 
all the other contemporary apologetics are in the same case. 
It is for this reason that so many of the Pensées are ineffective, 
and that Pascal’s intellectual shipwreck is so deplorably tragic. 
It was a useless martyrdom. 

Lord St. Cyres has a masterly knowledge of Pascal's time, 
and of the society in which he moved. Its thought and 
politics are explained with a ripe scholarship, and its dis- 
tinguished men are exhibited with a cultured understanding. 
A very pleasing picture is given of Pascal’s family, of the 
integrity, the dignity, and the high ideals of a good Govern- 
ment official in the provinces. Deeply interesting is the 
account of the various scientific societies which were so active 
all over France, and in correspondence with learned men all 
over Europe. The conflict between the Cartesians and 
Scholastics is very well described, as is the growing power 
and confidence of the experimental philosophers, the pre- 
cursors and pioneers of our modern science. Pascal’s own 
exploits in mathematics and hydrostatics are told cleverly; 
and hardly of less interest is his initiation into polite society. 
Here Lord St. Cyres has excelled himself, and in Méré, Miton, 
Naudé, Le Vayer, Gassendi, Saint-Evremond he has made a 
gallery of skilful and living portraits. 

The ecclesiastical and theological parts of the story are told 
equally well. Lord St. Cyres understands what Gallicanism 
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like some others in this book, was virtually incorporated in a 
book on Matthew Arnold which Mr. Russell wrote sub- 
sequently. We are rather puzzled to explain why Mr. Ruasell 
is so fascinated by Matthew Arnold, as his readers know him 
to be, when he thinks less well of him as a poet than most of 
us do. Can Arnold, judged by his best—by such a poem, for 
example, as “ A Southern Night ”’—seriously be excluded any 
longer from the ranks of the major poets? We think not. 
But we shall not dwell on this paper, or even allude to the 
diverse subjects of the others. Enough to say that they 
display all Mr. Russell’s powers of memory, humour, and 
wonderfully apt quotation. If such a parcel of pleasant 
reading leaves a regret, it is that the author should not do 
himself credit by writing more often books of weight as well 
as of sprightliness. 

We hurry on in order to come to the three papers on Mr. 
Gladstone, the greater part of which was written when Mr. 
Gladstone was still alive. Mr. Russell knew his great chief 
intimately—he was one of his favourite disciples—and the im- 
pressions of Gladstone’s character given here have the full value 
of knowledge and of such candour as is consistent with avowed 
admiration. Mr. Russell never doubted that Gladstone had 
an immense love of power. He assumes its existence as 
self-evident, and applies himself to explain it :— 

“Tf we assign the first place in Mr. Gladstone’s character to his 
religiousness, we must certainly allow the second to his love ot 
power. And it is neither a sarcasm nor a jest (though it sounds 
like both) to say that his second characteristic is in some measure 
related to the first. From his youth up, he must have been con- 
scious of high aims and great abilities. He has earnestly desired 
to serve his day and generation, and he has known that he has 
unusual capacity for giving effect to his desire. In order that 
those powers and that capacity may have free scope, it has been 
necessary that their possessor should be in a position of authority, 
of leadership, of command. And thus it comes about that 
ambition has been part of his religion; for ambition means with 
him nothing else than the resolute determination to possess that 
official control over the machine of State which will enable him to 
fill his predestined part in the providential order, and to do, on 
the largest scale, and with the amplest opportunities, what he 
conceives to be his duty to God and man, This is Mr. Gladstone’s 
love of power.” 

Mr. Russell goes on to argue that Gladstone was by every 
instinct a Conservative, and that when he advocated violent 
political changes he did so in every case reluctantly :-— 


really was, and how anti-Roman the great Frenchmen were. 
In their opinion, as he says truly, Catholicism . was not sO 
much a duty to God as a duty to the State,” and in the light 
of these penetrating words we must always study such 
questions a8 the persecution of the Jansenists, the suppression 
of Port-Royal, and the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
It is the method rather than the motive of these policies 
which requires an excuse, and which will certainly bear an 
explanation. ; 

As to the Provincial Letters and their cause, the saner mind 
of the world has probably come to the conclusion that neither 
the Jansenists nor the Jesuits were wholly right or wholly 
wrong. The controversy between rigorists and opportunists 
is at least as old as Tertullian: we might say as old as the 
New Testament, and older; and it is far too difficult and 
complex to be settled by arbitrary rules. There is much to be 
said on both sides; perhaps the parable of the wheat and the 
tares is the deepest saying, and the only workable policy. It does 
not, it must be owned, work out in favour of rigorists or Jan- 
senists; but the excesses of the casuists are condemned even 
more sweepingly by utterances of the same high authority. 
Some casuistry is necessary in an imperfect world, or society 
could not exist, and justice could not be administered. Equity, 
it might be urged, is an aspect of casuistry. But the Jesuit 
casuists concocted a remedy which was far worse than the 
disease. Instead of a sedative they gave a stimulant; and 
they prescribed as an habitual food what should have been a 
medicine. Against these excesses Pascal was stirred to a 
righteous anger, and all honest men must agree with him, 
though few of them can rise to his immortal irony and scorn. 
The whole of Lord St. Cyres’s book is good, but far the best of 
it is his chapter on the Provincial Letters. It would only be 
spoilt by quotation, as would the innumerable other wise and 
witty things which are scattered through his pages. Mr. 
Jordan's book is no rival to Lord St. Cyres’s as a presentation 
of Pascal's time, but it gives a notion of Pascal’s life and 
thought which may be helpful to some readers. 

Pascal stands among the choice few as a man of letters; 
and his secret is worth pondering in these times of “ raw 
haste and disarray ” :— 

“Several letters cost Pascal three weeks of continuous work ; 
all were re-written at least half-a-dozen times. The Sixteenth 
alone was produced in a hurry, because the police were close on 
the tracks of the printer. Pascal apologised in the postscript for 
not having had time to make it shorter.” 


“Tt has fallen to his lot to propose so many and such momentous 

alterations in our political system that all his enemies, and some 
of his friends, have come to regard him as a man to whom change 
for its own sake is agreeable. Never was a greater error. He is 
essentially and fundamentally a Conservative. This temper of his 
mind powerfully affects his feelings about great authors of all 
types and times. He is a cavalier all over in his devotion to Sir 
Walter Scott. He reveres St. 'Thomas Aquinas as a chief exponent 
of the great principle of Authority. His sentiments towards 
Edmund Burke may be given in his own words, addressed to the 
writer of this book in 1884. ‘I turn from these troublesome 
thoughts to say how glad (not surprised) I am that Burke has a 
place in your admiration, and on most subjects, as I conjecture, in 
your confidence. Yet I remember a youny Tory’s saying at 
Oxford he could not wish to be more Tory than Burke. He was 
perhaps the maker of the Revolutionary War; and without any 
“ perhaps,” almost unmade the liberties, the Constitution, even the 
material interests and prosperity of our country. Yet I venerate 
and almost worship him, though I can conceive its being argued 
that all he did for freedom, justice, religion, purity of government 
in other respects and other quarters, was less than the mischiof 
which flowed out from the “ Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion.”’ Mr. Gladstone’s natural bias is to respect institutions as 
they are, and nothing short of plain proof that their effect is 
injurious will induce him to set about reforming them. And even 
when he is impelled by strong conviction to undertake the most 
fundamental and far-reaching alterations of our policy, the innate 
conservatism of his mind makes him try to persuade himself that 
the revolution which he contemplates is in truth a restoration. 
Thus, his favourite argument for Home Rule is that it is merely a 
return to the system of government which commended itself 
to the wisdom of our fathers, and which their presumptuous 
children heedlessly set aside; and he seeks to allay the alarms 
of his followers by dwelling on the encouraging prospect that 
an Irish Legislature will probably contain a large majority of 
Conservatives.” 
Mr. Gladstone had an almost superstitious devotion to the 
Throne, and one could hardly think of him as consenting to 
lay any proposition before it which would draw the Sovereign 
invidiously into a political struggle. Mr. Russell says :— 

“Even the House of Lords, which has so often mutilated and 
delayed great measures on which he set his heart, still has a 
definite place in his respect, and he always has attached to the 
possession of rank and what it brings with it an even exaggerated 
importance. In all the petty details of daily life—in his tastes, 
his habits, his manners, his way of living, his social prejudices— 


The same excuse cannot be made for many sermons, speeches, 
and reviews. Preachers, politicians, and too many fashionable 
critics are hardened sinners. 





SKETCHES AND SNAPSHOTS.* 

REGULAR readers of Mr. George Russell, among whom we 
gratefully count ourselves, will recognise familiar things in 
this his latest book. We imagine that he cannot be unaware 
that he has told us some of them before. Probably he surrenders 
himself without much of a struggle to the easy habit of 
repetition, which must belong in a degree to all public enter- 
tainers. Mr. Russell is one of our chief entertainers, and we 
shall not complain, but only take notice, of the fact that with 
bis usual grace he has relied sometimes on a pretty short 
memory in his readers. He throws a bread-crumb into the 
old glass of champagne and it fizzes up again bright and 
exhilarating. There is no flatness in such subjects as 
Whiggery, the Wilberforce family, Cardinal Manning, Matthew 
Arnold, or Harrow when they are stirred to life again in Mr. 
Russell’s way. Lord John Russell almost had the Revolution 
of 1688 on the brain, and Mr. Russell normally makes scarcely 
more effort to steer clear of the later record of the Whigs than 
his uncle did to steer clear of the most memorable date in their 
history. No doubt Mr. Russell is astrong Radical, and it is his 
business to despise the politics of Whigs as something peculiarly 
detestable, just as Socialists make a profession of hating 
Liberals, who are apparently nearer to them, more than they 
hate Tories. But “once a Whig always a Whig!”—we 
Suppose Mr, Russell has said that in other books, if not in this 
one. He belongs to a Whig family; therefore he remains a 
Whig and must remain a Whig. His study of Queen 
Vietoria’s Whig Ministers is excellent reading. 
_The paper on Matthew Arnold, written many years ago, 
. Sketches and Snapshots, By the Right Hon. George W. E. Russell. With 
Tontispiece. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, [10s, 6d, net. } 
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he is the stiffest of Conservatives. Indeed, he not seldom carries 
his devotion to the existing order to a ludicrous point, as when he 
gravely laments the abolition of the Nobleman’s Gown at Oxford, 
or deprecates the admission of the general public to Constitution 
Hill.’ 

Mr. Gladstone’s courtesy took the form of almost excessive 
humility in talking with others; he treated every one as his 
intellectual equal, and eagerly sought information from the 
mouths of babes and sucklings. 

We are often told by Liberals of to-day that the Socialism 
of their new programme was inherent in the programmes of 
Mr. Gladstone, and that if he were alive he would consent 
to what is said to be a continuation of his tradition. Mr. 
Russell, we gather, believes nothing of the sort. He knows 
that Mr. Gladstone’s Individualism was perfectly lucid and 
invincible :— 

“ As long ago as 1885 he asked me with marked anxiety if it was 

true that Socialistic opinions were gaining ground among young 
Liberals. Before answering, I asked if by Socialism he meant the 
State doing what the individual should do, or the taking of private 
property for public uses. He replied, with indescribable emphasis : 
‘I mean both; but I reserve my worst Billingsgate for the latter. 
From this time on, and more clearly after 1889, he knew the way 
in which my own opinions tended, and yet he made no reference to 
them when he asked me to join his Government in 1892. But, 
when he quitted office in 1894, in reply to my letter of farewell, he 
reverted to the subject in words which I think I may venture to 
quote—‘I am thankful to have had a part in the emancipating 
labours of the last sixty years; but entirely uncertain how, had I 
now to begin my life, I could face the very different problems of 
the next sixty years. Of one thing I am, and always have been, 
convinced—it is not by the State that man can be regenerated 
and the terrible woes of this darkened world effectually dealt 
with.” In connexion with this subject, I may refer to, though I 
must not describe in detail, some deeply interesting transactions 
which occurred in the autumn in 1885. The General Election was 
imminent. Mr. Gladstone had set forth the ‘Authorized Pro- 
gramme,’ as it was called, in a Letter to Midlothian, and Mr. 
Chamberlain had summed up in the ‘ Unauthorized Programme’ 
a number of radical reforms on which he had set his heart. I 
was Mr. Gladstone’s guest at Hawarden, and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
intentions formed the subject of a very grave conversation. I am 
convinced that it was the ‘Collectivist’ (as we now say, though 
the word was not used then) or Socialistic tendency of the Un- 
authorized Programme which set Mr. Gladstone against it, much 
more than the fact that it was issued without regard to his own 
views and position.” 
We have ventured to put in italics the phrase which no one 
can doubt represents the ipsissima verba of Mr. Gladstone on 
the question of exalting the State into a kind of universal 
providence. It passes our comprehension how any one who 
reads those words could believe that Mr. Gladstone would be 
at one with the Liberal Party in the professions into which 
it has allowed itself to be forced by the demands of Socialists. 
Mr. Russell quite honestly and logically explains his own 
convictions,—he disagrees with Gladstonianism. But what 
is one to say of a party which uses the dead leader's 
great name to advocate that which he expressly repudiated ? 
We must not quote more from these most interesting papers. 
Let us indicate only, as one more conundrum for Mr. Russell 
to explain, how Mr. Gladstone managed, as he apparently did, 
to behave with humility towards those who conversed with 
him, and at the same time so to overawe them that they often 
let judgment go by default, as it were, and left him to think 
that they agreed with him when in fact they profoundly dis- 
agreed. Mr. Russell gives an amusing example of this 
paradox without, however, suggesting that it needs an 
explanation. 


A NINETEENTH-CENTURY CLASSIC.* 
Miuu’s Principles of Political Economy was published more 
than half-a-century ago, and it would be strange if the issues 
of controversy had remained just as he saw them in the year 
1848. Mr. Ashley, as editor of an acknowledged classic, has a 
double duty to perform. He has to show a respectful 
sympathy towards a great writer of a bygone age, but he 
has also to indicate to the modern student, who is still 
groping for the truth, how the roar of battle has passed 
away from many of the positions which Mill was most con- 
cerned to occupy, and has grown dim and confused in wider 
fields of inquiry. Mr. Ashley has performed his difficult 
task very tactfully. In a most informing introduction 
he seeks to describe to us the work of Mill in relation to 
his predecessors and his successors. This must always 
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be the most interesting feature in a modern stud 

‘ . a : y of 
a classic which enjoys a long-established reputation. Here 
perhaps a critic who was disposed to be captious mi ht 
complain that, though indications are not wanting, the ia 
reader is left just a little too much to his own guidance in te 
task of understanding the evolution of economic speculation 
since the time of Mill. The editor, however, may justly plead 
that the volume before us is a new edition, not a criticism of 
Mill. A second aid to a right comprehension of Mill’s Position, 
more entirely adequate and satisfactory, is given in the notes 
and in the appendix. Mill’s Principles went through seven 
editions in the author's lifetime, and was not the last of his 
economic writings. In the notes Mr. Ashley has very usefully 
given us the most important variations in the text of this 
particular work, and in the appendix he has added quotations 
from Mill's later writings which seem to modify expressions 
of opinion contained in this text. Thus we have a compara- 
tive statement of Mill’s views on Socialism. The original 
text of 1848 is less favourable to Socialism than the emenda. 
tions made in an edition of 1852. A later treatment of the 
subject, dated 1869, Mr. Ashley points out, is less sympathetic 
than the amended reference in the Principles. This, we 
believe, is contrary to the generally accepted view, 
which is that Mill’s Socialistic leanings became and 
remained more pronounced in his later life. Mr. Ashley's 
view of the facts deserves respectful attention, and may 
call for some revision of received opinion on the subject. 
In the appendix also Mr. Ashley has printed Mill’s disayowal 
of the wage-fund theory as enunciated by him in this work. 
A very interesting, and hitherto, we believe, unpublished, 
reference to his well-known toleration of Protection for 
“infant industries” is quoted from a letter of 1869 included 
in Mr. Hugh Elliot’s just published edition of Mill's corre- 
spondence. In this letter he expresses an intention to 
“ withdraw ” the opinion, remarking that “even on this point 
I continue to think my opinion was well grounded, but 
experience has shown that protection once introduced is in 
danger of perpetuating itself and I therefore now 
prefer some other mode of public aid to new industries, 
though in itself less appropriate”; but in preparing the 
edition of 1871 he contented himself with a slight verbal 
change. 

Mill’s treatment of this problem is characteristic. His book 
is an exposition of principles, and an attempt to apply them 
In the instance before us the principle of Free Exchange, 
as a normal rule of commerce, is held up as a thing to be set 
aside in certain hypothetical circumstances. A Protective 
duty may sometimes be imposed, and when objection to that 
is shown, he is ready to revert to other expedients, presumably 
to a system of bounties; but subsequent reflection seems to 
have convinced him that the Government of a new and poor 
country couid not openly—i.e., by means of a bounty—tax one 
set of struggling industries for the sake of others, and he 
returns therefore to his first proposal, the protection of infant 
industries. This may be statecraft, but it is not a scientific 
treatment of the subject. The truth is that Mill’s principles 
are not always clearly thought out, and naturally the applica- 
tion of them cannot always be satisfactory; indeed, as Mr. 
Ashley hints, it is doubtful how far “the nature of the 
abstract science lent itself to application.” 

The unsuccessful result of the application of erroneously 
conceived principles to practice has justified a twofold revolt 
against Mill as the exponent of the Ricardian economics. 
The earliest of these, among English economists, is that 
of the late Mr. Henry Dunning MacLeod (a writer very unduly 
neglected by English students). The attack which he began 
was carried on by Jevons, who spoke of the necessity of 
reconstructing the shattered science from its foundation. 
According to Mr. MacLeod, Jevons, by proclaiming the some- 
what nebulons conception of “ marginal utility” as the essence 
of value, fell back into the old vicious error which, as followed 
by Ricardo and Mill, had been “shattered” by his criticism. 
Mr. MacLeod argued that value arose from exchangeability, 
and economics, as the science of exchange, has nothing & 
do with the reasons, personal or national, which make things 
exchangeable. The object of economics, he held, is to give 4 
clear exposition of the things that are exchangeable, 
commodities, services, debts and credits; and to explain the 
conduct of these exchangeable things in vacuo,—i.e., under 4 
system of Free Exchange. This line of argument, which 8 
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to some extent followed by the Liberal school of economists 

in France, is the scientific revolt from the authority of Mill. 
The second revolt, that of the historical school, may con- 
yeniently be introduced here. It would at once deny that 
there was any such thing as a vacuum in the world of human 
motives. This would of course be admitted by MacLeod and 
those who expressly disclaim any moral authority for their 
conclusions, unlike Mill, who at one time projected a separate 
treatise on ethology, but abandoned it as impracticable. Some 
of the considerations which would have required treatment 
in such a work are mentioned in his chapter on “ Competition 
and Custom.” Here, we presume, is the sphere of action 
which the historical school undertakes to elucidate. Its task 
js to make us realise how human society is always in 
motion, swayed by contending impulses. No one of these 
impulses is all-powerful, and this truth the historical 
student will keep ever before us. The academic economist is 
inclined to assume that these impulses, when abstracted 
from their surroundings, can, for purposes of philosophic 
speculation, be summed up in a more or less definite 
formula, Such a motive is the motive of Exchange, an 
expedient which is woven more and‘ more into the texture 
of our life, displacing by its free initiative the rule of 
servile regulation and custom. The historical student need 
not disdain assistance from the abstract study of a principle 
which he everywhere finds in active operation. So ubiquitous 
and so powerful is the pacific and organising influence of 
Exchange that the enthusiast may be pardoned if he 
exaggerates its importance. 

It may be objected, and objected truly, that this conception 
of economics, as merely expository of the behaviour of 
exchangeable things, narrows the sphere of the science 
which Mill sought to expound. Appeal has to be made 
to other sciences. The development of the subject, which 
he projected but never set out in detail, throws the 
responsibility for decision back on the moralist and 
the statesman. The economist has in his vocabulary no 
eategoric imperative of duty. How far the rule of Free 
Exchange—a natural tendency of human kind—coincides 
with morality and statesmanship is an interesting question 
not here to be further pursued. There lie larger questions 
behind on which economics can only throw an incidental light. 
Economics as taught by the Liberal school (to adopt the French 
terminology) assumes as axiomatic the principle of personal 
liberty, of private property, and of contract, the basis 
severally of the exchange of services, commodities, and 
contractual obligations. Economics can show what is the 
result of a recognition of these principles, and of the 
exchanges that follow; but popular sentiment has passed 
away from this, and is busying itself with projects for 
exchanging liberty for a State-regulated maintenance, 
personal property for some form of Collectivism, the disci- 
pline of fiduciary contract and thrift for a life where the 
future, being fully provided for by the State, makes no claim 
on the individual. It is to these points, which lie somewhat 
outside the range of economics (except in so far as economics 
can offer an apology for the status quo), that public attention 
is now being directed. Be this as it may, we gladly adopt 
Mr. Ashley's language -—“ Mill's Principles will long continue 
to be read and will deserve to be read...... Whatever its 
faults, few or many, it is a great treatise, conceived and 
executed on a lofty plane, and breathing a noble spirit.” 





THE CLERK OF OXFORD.* 
Mr. Huron has given us an interesting and amusing book, 
though the title but ill describes it. The University, it may 
be said, includes its members; consequently any book that 
+ deseribes Oxford or Oxford life describes the Clerk of 
Oxford. In this sense the whole of Mr. Hulton’s thirteen 
chapters are about their professed subject, since they are all 
about Oxford. But taking the title in its more usual sense, we 
should expect to find an account of the part played by Oxford 
men in English novels, and this is expressly excluded by the 
preface, “ Little mention,” we read, “will here be made of 
the character with whose sayings and doings Fiction, when 
dealing with academical life, has chiefly concerned itself, 
namely The Young Gentleman at an University. ..... This 
favourite actor must play but a minor part in the following 
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pages.” There is no reference, for example, to Hughes's Tom 
Brown at Ozford, or to the two best pictures perhaps ever 
painted, though on such different lines, of University life, 
Thackeray’s Pendennis and Newman's Loss and Gain. 

So far as material goes, Mr. Hulton’s first chapter is the 
best in tae book. How, indeed, could it be otherwise, since 
Chaucer supplies the portraits of the Clerk of Oxenford ; of 
Nicholas, the hero of the “ Miller’s Tale”; and of the fifth 
husband of the Wife of Bath? Of these, however, only the 
first can be said to have any direct connexion with Oxford, 
and even this hardly bears out Mr. Hulton’s view that Chaucer 
has painted for all time the typical product of Oxford. The 
Clerk is poor, at least the money that he spends on books and 
learning is more than his own purse supplies. He is devoted 
to study, but he is equally anxious to teach, both, we may 
assume, for the love of the work and for the money to be 
earned by it. But these are rather the characteristics of 
the poor student in every mediaeval University. We do 
not doubt that even in the fourteenth century Oxford had 
taken on a character of her own, and had begun to impart 
it to her scholars. What we question is that this special 
character is described by Chaucer. Mr. Hulton, however, 
thinks differently :— 

“Rendered immortal by Chaucer, he has lived on unchanged, 

with the same striking peculiarities, now fairly represented, now 
exaggerated in caricature, by writers of successive ages. Changes 
in the conditions of life at Oxford, such as the gradual contraction 
of the University from a cosmopolitan to an insular, and from a 
democratic to an aristocratic society, and the decay of the 
unattached, and the growth of the collegiate system of residence, 
have brought about the extinction of many old, and the formation 
of many new varieties of men, but in the specific character of the 
general ancestor of both old and new, they have effected no 
material modification. Five centuries have not weakened the 
pulse of life in the ‘Clerk of Oxenford.’” 
This is an excellent outline of the changes which Oxford has 
undergone since the Clerk of the Canterbury Tales went on 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Thomas; but too much 
stress has surely been laid on the identity which is assumed 
to have survived them all. The “pulse of life” no doubt 
beats in the Clerk of Oxford now as strongly as it beat then ; 
but where, and when, does it not beat strongly at twenty ? 

The greatest of all these changes was the earliest,—the loss 
of the cosmopolitan character which in a greater or less 
degree belonged to all the mediaeval Universities. Oxford 
in the fourteenth century closely resembled the University 
of Paris down to a much later date, but even then two forces 
were at work which proved the fruitful parents of revolution. 
The suppression of Wyclif’s teaching had had the incidental 
effect of discouraging scholasticiem at Oxford, and it was the 
fame of the Oxford schoolmen that had attracted students 
“from France and Italy, Sweden, Bohemia, and Poland,” and 
for a time made it the most famous of European Universities. 
These scholars were all “ unattached.” They lived where and 
how they could. ‘They worked or idled as they liked. The 
discipline to which they were subject was more like the 
police regulations of a modern city than what is now 
exercised by the proctors. It was this laxity of manners, 
probably, that led to the foundation of New College by 
William of Wykeham, and of Magdalen College by William 
of Waynflete. As these great examples were followed 
and students flocked to the new Societies, the Clerk of 
Oxerford “passed from a savage and predatory to 
what may be called a pastoral state.” He no longer 
“depended for his scanty subsistence upon the means 
derived from the chase,” or “won a name for skill 
and daring as a poacher and raider of hen-roosts.” But 
contemporaneously with the introduction of residential 
Colleges two other causes were at work which lessened their 
value to the community. The Statutes of Provisors pro- 
tected the rights of English patrons, but led to great abuse of 
the right of presentation to benefices; and when learning 
ceased to be the road to ecclesiastical promotion, Oxford lost 
the concourse of students which had formerly flocked thither. 
The College endowments continued to attract scholars, but 
these small and close communities rapidly degenerated. They 
might, however, have bred good men of business and intelli- 
gent agriculturists. The monks had done useful work in 
this direction for a long period, and the Colleges might 
have followed their example. But the Black Death made 
a revolution in English farming. The management of land 
through bailiffs became impossible owing to the scarcity of 
labourers and the high wages they demanded; and estates 
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were by degrees broken up into farms that could be let to 
tenants who would work them by their own labour and that 
of their families. Thus the Fellows of Colleges found both 
their occupations gone. The inducements to study and 
the “opportunities of acquiring and displaying a practical 
knowledge of secular business” alike became fewer. The 
student had only to 
“ Sigh for a Fellowship—and fines.” 


It was on this incline that Oxford travelled until she became 
what Gibbon found and described her. 

The later history of the Clerk of Oxford furnishes Mr. 
Hulton with much lighter matter. He quotes largely from 
the fugitive literature of the Civil War, the Puritan usurpa- 
tion, the Restoration, and the Revolution, and brings together 
a number of English and Latin “documents” in verse and 
prose, for the most part of small merit. One agreeable con- 
clusion, however, may be drawn from them. Humorous verse 
has certainly been cultivated at Oxford in recent years with 
much greater success than in those which went before. 
Perhaps the best specimen in the volume is one of the latest. 
It is taken from Hints to Freshmen, a work attributed to 
Reynolds Hole, afterwards famous as preacher and rose- 
grower, and eventually Dean of Rochester. It describes, 
doubtless with accuracy, the feelings of many an athletic 
sandidate for a Pass degree :— 

“O the days we read those musty books, a short time ago, 

Were certainly the seediest a man could ever know ; 

We — no glass, we kissed no lass, our hacks grew fat and 

sleek, 

We thought it dissipation if we rode them twice a week. 

We rose up early in the morn, we sat up late at e’en, 
And naught but horrid lexicons could anywhere be seen. 


Unheoded lay our meerschaums then, our ‘Lopez’ bound in 


n; 
The caliieihel bluebottle was on our team-whip seen ; 
The goblets in our foxes’ heads ne’er shone with good Bordeaux, 
But we took a glass of something mild, and talked about 
* Great-go.’ 
We rose up early, &c.” 


Mr. Godley has certainly beaten this. 





THE DAUPHINES OF FRANCE.* 

Tue biographies of these fifteen more or less unlucky 
Princesses cover a period of almost exactly five hundred 
years, from the birth of Jeanne de Bourbon, wife of 
Charles V., in 1338, to the death of Marie-Thérése, Duchesse 
ad’ Angouléme, in 1851. The majority were never Queens of 
France, and on the whole, those were perhaps more fortunate 
who escaped that dignity. 

The book is decidedly attractive. The choice of the 
subject was clever, for amongst these Princesses there were 
many women of character, distinction, and charm, and from 
the political circumstances of their lives, they were not always 
the most conspicuous in history; indeed, some of them are 
quite unknown to fame. But in such a book as this they 
are not overshadowed by the more enduring interest of 
personages like Catherine de Médicis, Mary Stuart, and 
Marie Antoinette. Zhey can never be dethroned, of course, 
from their place in people’s minds; but here, side by side 
with them, we have the beautiful and dignified figure of the 
first Dauphine of France, Jeanne de Bourbon, the honoured 
wife of the first heir to the throne who possessed the province 
of Dauphiné and bore its title. Another very interesting 
sketch is that of the better-known Margaret of Scotland, the 
first wife of Louis XI., who consoled herself for his coldness 
with romance and poetry, and was without doubt one of the 
sweetest Princesses France or Scotland ever knew. 

Between Mary Stuart with her fascinations and the reign 
of Louis XIV. there was no Dauphine of France. The two 
brothers of Francis II. each married after he became King; 
Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. did the same; Henri IV., it need 
hardly be said, was never Dauphin. Mary Stuart’s direct 
successor was the wife of Monseigneur, only legitimate son of 
Louis XIV. Marie-Anne-Christine of Bavaria was married to 
him in 1680, about a hundred and twenty years after the 
wedding of Mary and Francis; achanged world from the mad 
romance of the Valois Court to the magnificent stiffness of 
Louis XIV. in his glory. And the two Dauphines were most 
amazingly different. The picture of the Bavarian Princess 
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suggests that Madame de Sévigné’s remark—*“ Son portrait 
ne parait pas d’une belle personne ””—was mild and 
courteous. One is not indeed surprised that Monseignenr on 
their first introduction “forgot to kiss her.” But she was a 
sensible, excellent, good-hearted woman, as much out of her 
element at Versailles as the famous “ Liselotte ” herself, who 
liked and pitied her. 

One of the most attractive in the long line is the Bavarian 
Dauphine’s daughter-in-law, Marie-Thérése of Savoy, Duchess 
of Burgundy; and perhaps the very saddest of all is the last, 
for seldom, as people are now beginning to perceive, was q 
better woman more pathetically misunderstood than Mari 
Antoinette’s daughter, the Duchesse d’Angouléme. 

The author has succeeded in giving a vivid account of each 
of her fifteen Princesses,and her book represents a great 
amount of careful study, both social and historical. It is sure 
to be popular. 





ARTS AND CRAFTS OF ANCIENT EGYPT* 


THOSE who care for the art of Egypt and are bewildered by 
the archaeology, with its many dynasties and its extrema 
antiquity, will welcome this book. The author takes each 
department of his subject separately, sculpture, architecture, 
painting, jewellery, and pottery being treated chronologically, 
This is done more to show the rise and fall of each art than to 
make them fit in with the history of Kings and dynasties, 
The study of the Egyptian school of sculpture is a fascinating 
one, its view of the human form is so individual, so unlike 
that of any other school. It is both very aloof and intensely 
personal, monumental and intimate. The vitality of the 
wooden statues of remote antiquity is astonishing, none more 
so than the head of Nofert, which in the illustration in the 
book before us seems to go as far as it is possible in the 
direction of conveying the illusion of life. At the same time, 
it is not mere realism, for the feeling for design and largeness 
of treatment is strongly evident, and the same may be said of 
the seated scribe in the Louvre. By the side of these must 
be placed the great statue of King Khafra, so noble in its 
conception as a whole, and so subtle in the modelling 
of the face. Even during the decadence splendid work 
was accomplished. Notably is this the case with the 
head of Akhnaton, the humanist reformer. The outline 
of the profile has a fascination all its own, and unlike any- 
thing else. Gentle and refined in type, this head by the 
sincerity of its modelling suggests Florentine work in a way 
that other Egyptian sculpture does not. It is very curious to 
notice that the artists who could carve so finely, and who could 
observe so truly in parts, never reached that general perfection 
which belongs to the Greeks. How far religious convention 
prevented uniform excellence it is difficult to say, for why 
should freedom have been allowed in faces which was denied 
to bodies? There is one extremely remarkable head of late 
times (378 B.C.) It seems to be a very rare example of the 
desire of the sculptor to give the feeling of flesh. The 
modelling is carried very far, and most scrupulously finished. 
The ear especially calls for remark, not alone for its form, 
but for its being rightly placed. In by far the greater 
number of instances, even in the finest work, the ear is 
monstrous in size and conventional in shape. Professor 
Flinders Petrie writes admirably on the character of Egyptian 
art, and of its perfect appropriateness to its surroundings. 
The following quotation gives a clear insight into the natural 
causes that led to the development of the Egyptian style of 
architecture, which is so entirely separate and individual :— 

“ Now the essential conditions in Egypt are, before all, an over- 
whelming sunshine; next, the strongest of contrasts between 4 
vast sterility of desert and the most prolific verdure of the narrow 
plain; and thirdly, the illimitable level lines of the cultivation, 
of the desert plateau, and of the limestone strata, crossed by the 
vertical precipices on either hand rising hundreds of feet without 
a break. In such conditions the architecture of other lands would 
look weak or tawdry The pediments of Greece, the 
circular arches of Rome, the pointed arches of England, would 
all seem crushed by so stern a setting.” 





A TRANSFORMED COLONY.t 
Tux first idea that the name of Sierra Leone suggests is that 
it is a land of death. No white man’s life, we are accustom od 





* Arts and Crafts of Ancient Eyypt. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. London: 


T. N. Foulis. (5s. net.] 
+ A Transformed Colony: Sierra Leone as it Was and as it Is. 
Aldridge, London; Seeley and Co, [16s. net.] 
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Plateau, and tells us much about their way of living. There 
is something too about sport. Madame Vassal says that 
she missed the sports which she had followed in England 
with enthusiasm; but Annam had some compensations to 
offer. The Langbian Plateau is inhabited by tigers as well 
as by Mois. It was a little startling to be told when about 
to go home after dinner that it would not be safe to go even 
a few yards without two “boys” and two coolies carrying 
lanterns; but the tiger who hunts may be hunted himself. 
Madame Vassal amazed her friends by asking to be included 
in the party which went in pursuit of a fine specimen of the 
tribe which had been seen close by. She got her own way in 
the end, and a very exciting adventure was the result. We 
are thankful that she survived to write this book, but we 
feel that we are indebted to her good luck rather than ber 
prudence. 


to think, is there worth a year’s purchase. Here, then, is the 
frat transformation. The place has not become a sanatorium ; 
the climate is still formidable. But the great enemy of 
health, malaria, is at least in process of subjugation; science 
bas discovered the secret of its causation, and the remedy is 
a matter of time and labour. Then the water-supply has been 
vastly improved,—not altogether to the satisfaction of the 
native population, which objects to the Water-rate. The chief 
thing that remains to be done is to provide a complete system 
of sanitation. The only difficulty is probably money. Life in 
general seems to have become much easier. The supply of 
provisions is somewhat uncertain, but scarcity does not become 
ectual famine. Then there is the great luxury, we might almost 
say necessary, of life in the tropics, a supply of ice. The 
local ice company manufactures six tons daily. As for the 
business of the place, the increase has been great, though the 
situation is not without its difficulties. That the revenue 
grew from £60,637 in 1887 to £359,104 in 1907 is proof enough 
of advance. Yet Mr. Aldridge is not quite satisfied with the 
prospect. The European trader, be he British or of other 
nationality, is, he thinks, without enterprise or initiative. As 
long as he has palm-oil and palm-kernels in plenty to export, 
and can find customers to buy his imports, he is content. He 
has no desire of utilising the undeveloped wealth of the 
country; he never stirs from his Freetown store. “ During 
all my journeys I have scarcely met a European agent 
travelling in unbeaten tracks.” This is not the way in which 
British commerce was created, or in which it will continue to 
prosper. About missionary work we are told very little, 
though we gather that it is going on, and, we may conjecture, 
with some effect, as a leading merchant in the town expressed 
to the author a wish that they would take all the missionaries 
and drown them in the harbour. Of the native population 
we have what is on the whole a good account. The Sierra 
Leoneans proper have the disadvantage of their origin. They 
have no nationality, descended as they are from liberated 
slaves brought from all parts of the world. They have no 
idea of anything but trade, and the local trade is over- 
stocked. Of the native races, of the Mendis especially, our 
author speaks in high terms. He has an extensive acquaint- 
ance with them; indeed, the most interesting part of this 
excellent volume has to do with the Hinterland and its 
inhabitants. 
























NOVELS. 

A MARRIAGE UNDER THE TERROR.* 
“Patricia WENTWORTH’S” novel sees the light in cireum- 
stances which must fill most literary aspirants with envy. 
For not only has it won a prize of two hundred and fifty 
guineas in an open competition, but that verdict was arrived 
at “independently and without consultation” by such dis- 
tinguished judges as Mrs. F. A. Steel, Miss Mary Cholmon- 
deley, and Mrs. de la Pasture. On the other hand, there is 
the view of the pessimist to be reckoned with,—that no 
first-rate genius ever won a prize of this sort; that 
where real talent has been thus rewarded it has invariably 
suffered from the stimulus; and finally, that novelists, no 
matter how distinguished, are the worst possible critics of 
each other’s work. Whether one goes to these lengths or not, 
it must be admitted that it is hard to preserve an attitude of 
perfect judicial detachment in dealing with a new work so 
powerfully recommended and crowned, so to speak, in advance. 
Indeed, the natural tendency of most reviewers will probab!y 
be to judge it by a higher standard than is usually applied to 
current fiction. In one respect, certainly, the book is some- 
thing of a surprise. It betrays none of the crudities and inex- 
perience of the novice. “ Patricia Wentworth” writes with 
the ease and assurance of a vetcran. There are no signs of 
hesitation about her vigorous rhetoric or her clear-cut 
dialogue. We meet some essentially modern (though well- 
worn) epithets and words, such as “ poignant,” “ arresting,” 
“ obsessed,” “ vitality,” &c.; but her style is measured, correct, 
and effective, and moves without a jar to its climax and close. 
When we read that “Robespierre’s name still stood for 
moderation, but there was, at times, an expression on his 
livid face, a spark in his haggard eyes, which left a more 
ominous impression than Marat’s flood of vituperation or 
Tinville’s calculating cruelty,” we are reminded by turns 
of Macaulay, Mr. Winston Churchill, and Mr. Asquith. 
“Patricia Wentworth” will write all the better when she has 
emerged from the stage of assimilative discipleship into that 
of self-assertion. At present she lacks the supreme distinction 
of simplicity. 

The choice of a theme so hackneyed as that of the French 
Revolution might seem to argue a certain amount of courage 
in that it challenges inevitable comparisons with previous 
ventures into the same domain. But, as a matter of fact, 
though many novels have been written on the subject, it is 
not easy to give the names of any of outstanding excellence, 
with the exception of A Tale of Two Cities. This is eminently 
a casein which, from the mere point of view of excilement, 
history outstrips romance. The field bas been occupied but 
not exhausted by novelists, and any one who employs the 
medium of fiction may be sure that the charge of exaggera- 
tion cannot be easily brought against the imaginative treat- 
ment of an epoch in which the vices and the virtues of 
humanity reached their high-water mark. Of these tre- 
mendous opportunities the author of A Marriage under the 
Terror has made a skilful and picturesque rather than a 
memorable or original use. She has given us vigorous, if 
conventional, pictures of Danton, Marat, Robespierre, Hébert, 
and other Revolutionary leaders, while assigning the leading 
réles to invented personages, thus following the tradition of 
the best writers of historical romance. The central motive 


* A Marriage under the Terror, By Patricia Wentworth, London: Andrew 
Melrose, (6s. 








































AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN ANNAM® 


Mapame VassaL has given us here a really delightful book. 
She is an English lady married to a French Army doctor who, 
a few weeks after the wedding, went to occupy a post in the 
Pasteur Institute of Nhatrang, in Annam. This was a country 
of which she had never heard, but, as became an English- 
woman, she received the summons with a light heart. It 
was part of the day’s work to go to the other side of the 
world; in Paris, on the contrary, friends bade the travellers 
farewell with a final-parting air. In due course—they were 
known on board the steamer as the entente cordiale—they arrived 
at Saigon, which seems to be a gay and fashionable place. 
The English set up tennis-courts and golf-links wherever 
they go; the French, cafés and restaurants with plenty of 
chairs and tables in the open air. But the streets and 
markets are untouched by Western ways, and Madame Vassal 
gives a lively picture of what she saw and felt. House- 
keeping at Nhatrang was no easy matter for a European un- 
used to the ways of the native “ boys,” but a satisfactory result 
was finally reached. To contract with one’s cook for two meals 
daily, each of three courses, at a weekly cost of seven shillings 
seems good business. Having finished with this subject, not 
without giving some useful hints to any who may be similarly 
circumstanced, Madame Vassal goes on to describe her life. 
There is the “On Duty” portion, with an account of the 
Pasteur Institute and of various medical experiences of her 
husband, stories not a little pathetic and humorous. Of 
her “Off Duty” time our author has also much that is 
interesting to tell. She made acquaintance with the people, 
high and low, visiting the Quan-Bé, as the first official of 
the province is called, and seeing something of humble 
life among the Annamese. Then she introduces us to the 
Tehams, the race which the present holders of Annam 
dispossessed, and to the Mois, who inhabit the Langbian 


* On and Of Duty in Annam, By Gabrielle M, Vassal, London: 
W. Heinemann, (10s. net.) " 
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of her romance is the triumph of love over apparently 
ineradicable divergences of birth and party. Dangeau, 
the young hero—a name borne by the author preferred 
to La Fontaine at the election to the Academy in 1682 
—is a whole-hearted follower of Danton in politics, but, 
although he votes for the death of Louis, his detestation of 
the Monarchy and the aristocracy is quite impersonal. He is, 
in fact, an idealist who revolts against indiscriminate blood- 
shed, and combines the principles of a fanatic with the 
practice of a chivalrous gentleman. His heart and his head 
are always at loggerheads, and we find ourselves continually 
wondering how he ever contrived to remain so long in 
intimate association with the Terrorist leaders. That, how- 
ever, only accentuates the dramatic contrast between him and 
the heroine, Aline de Rochambeau, a young orphan of noble 
parentage, who comes up to Paris to stay with Madame de 
Montargis in 1792; Almost immediately on her arrival her 
friends, including her betrothed, an undesirable roué, are haled 
to prison and massacred. Aline, escaping by a miracle, takes 
refuge under an assumed name with a shopwoman at whose 
house Dangeau lodges. She supports herself by sewing, and 
acts as amanuensis to Dangeau, who has already fallen in love 
with her when he is despatched on urgent business to the 
provinces by Danton. During his absence Aline is exposed to 
the unwelcome attentions of Hébert, and refusing to encourage 
his addresses, incurs his rancorous enmity. Her patroness 
betrays the secret of her noble birth, and she is sent to 
the Abbaye. Dangeau returns to find her in prison and 
about to be tried for her life, but secures her acquittal by 
boldly declaring that she is his betrothed, and giving her 
a certificate of Revolutionary orthodoxy. Aline is too 
shattered to protest, and they are married there and then. 
It remains for the author to justify this intervention and 
bring Aline and Dangeau together by a further series of 
adventures and perils in which they are rescued from the 
guillotine at the eleventh hour by the death of Robespierre. 
It is a spirited and at times thrilling story, in which the 
horror and heroism of the time are illustrated with no 
lack of realistic detail. Yet the ultimate impression is 
rather that of witnessing a stirring melodrama than of 
being brought into contact with the live men and women, 





The Education of Jacqueline. By Claire de Pratz. (Mills and 
Boon. 6s.)—Although some English characters appear in this 
book and it is written in English, most of the principal personages 
are French, and the situations of the story are seen from the 
French point of view. ‘The chief feeling of English readers will 
be surprise at the extreme latitude which the modern French girl 
is allowei so long as she attends University courses. The author, 
however, acknowledges that the mother of her heroine brings her 
daughter up in rather an exceptional manner. If Madame Réville 
had had any relations, the English reader cannot but suppose that 
the emancipation of Jacqueline would have been made the subject 
of a conseil de famille. Indeed, the result of Jacqueline’s freedom 
is an exp»rience which, though it does her no harm, is not one 
which the mother of any young girl would wish her to go through. 
The book is well worth reading, though Jacqueline herself is not 
a very attractive figure. 


Outsid:rs—and In. By John Ayscough. (Chatto and Windus. 
6s.)—Although these sketches are quite pleasant reading, Mr. 
Ayscough’s talent does not do itself justice within the limits of the 
short story. His art lies more in giving long and detailed accounts 
of the lives of his characters than in impressions by lightning- 
flash. The best of these stories is the first, “ Outsiders—and In,” 
in which the quiet humour redeoms the commonplaceness of the 
incidents. It would be difficult, however, for the average modern 
house-party to keep up to the level of sparkling brilliancy which 
Mr. Ayscough maintains for his characters. Both the sketch 
called “The Punishment” and that called “Vaurien” are 
highly pathetic, the first almost intolerably so. In the 
second, the account of the lion-tamer’s cowardice and shame in 
accopting a substitute is well given. The other stories are below 
the average of those three, and read as if they were very early 
essays by the author in the art of fiction. 

ReapaBie Noveis.—The Wife of Nicholas Fleming. By Paul 
Waineman. (Mothuen and Co. 6s.)—An interesting story of life 
in Finland. Now! By Charles Marriott. (Hurst and Blackett. 
6s.)—This is vivaciously written, but what does it all mean? Some 
kind of social pragmatism, if that is any explanation. Raven- 
shaw of Rietholme, By Bertram Mitford. (Ward, Lock,and Co. 6s.) 
—The story of a haunted house, with scenes on the South African 
veld ingeniously combined. 
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SOME BOOKS OF TIIE WEEK, 
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[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


The King’s Visit to Canada, 1860. By Lieutenant Thomas 
Bunbury Gough, R.N. (John Murray. 8s. net.)—Mr. Gough was 
a Midshipman on board the ‘Hero,’ the ship which carried the 
Prince and his suite to Canada. When the Prince came to the 
Throne these recollections were printed in the Sun, a Melbourne 
weekly. Tho writer intended to publish them in book form, but 
did not live to carry out his intention. They now appear under 
the supervision of his widow. The vivid little picture of life on 
board ship as it was half-a-century ago when the old order was 
beginning to pass away—the ‘Hero’ used steam-power as an 
auxiliary when the breeze was weak or adverse—would be 
interesting in any case. And now circumstances give the 
book a melancholy opportuneness. There is nothing very 
remarkable about it. | We see the impression which the Prince 
made on a lad of his own age; we [notice traits of his 
courtesy, of his royal gift of memory, and of his cheerful 
acceptance of the little hardships of sea life. Just now it 
would be scarcely suitable to quote any of these reminiscences, 
Their gaiety would be incongruous. But we may commend the 
book to our readers, 


Sermons for Empire Day. By Canon Ivens and others, 
(Skeffington and Son. 2s. net.)—This volume should be useful. 
Preachers may at least base their discourse on one or other 
of the seven sermons to be found in it; or it may supply a 
need if the preacher is indifferent or hostile. Canon Ivens 
furnishes three discourses, one for men, another for women, a 
third for lads; three more are contributed by the Revs. V. R. 
Lennard, J. A. Craigie, and R. G. St. John Dell. In an appondix 
we have an admirable sermon by the Rev. J. H. Skrine, noticod 
some little time ago in these columns, “The English Child's 
Crusade.” 


The Life and Times of John Wilkins. By R. A. Wright 
Henderson. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 5s. net.)—The Warden 
of Wadham College, Oxford, pays a just tribute to a far-away 
predecessor in office. John Wilkins was something of an oppor- 
tunist. It is sufficient to say that he was Warden of Wadham for 
eleven years under the Commonwealth and Bishop of Chester for 
four under Charles II. Intheory such men stand self-condemned; 
yet they may be very useful people in their generation. John 
Busby did good service to Westminster School during the fifty- 
five years’ tenure which lasted from 1640 to 1695. So did John 
Wilkins to his country. Wadham prospered under his reign. 
“In the ten complete years of his Wardenship the average 
of admissions was thirty”; and this number was largely made 
up of the sons of “Cavaliers and Malignants.” Who can doubt 
that it was a good thing that some home should be found 
for this class? Wilkins was as tolerant to them as he was 
afterwards tolerant to Dissenters when the wheel took another 
turn, and to be tolerant to any purpose you must have power. And 
his too was for the good of England. ‘“ While you,” said Wilkins 
to Bishop Cosin, a man of a different temper, “are for setting the 
top on the peaked end and downwards, you won’t be able to keep 
it up any longer than you keep whipping and scourging, whereas 
Iam for setting the broad end downwards, and so ’twill stand 
of itself.” Possibly Cosin retorted that this was the way for which 
the top was meant; but the “whipping and scourging” was a good 
hit. Another good thing with which Wilkins is to be credited is 
his encouragement of science. He was no mean proficient in it, 
and he fostered what may be called the Oxford branch of the 
Royal Society. His first book, published when he was twenty- 
four, was astronomical, a speculation on the habitability of the 
moon,—in a third edition he imagined a voyage thither. (Is 
there not some confusion in the statement about Robert Pattock? 
What this gentleman published was “The Life and Adventures 
of Peter Wilkins,”) 


Edward Bulwer, First Baron Lytton of Knebworth. By T. H. 8. 
Escott. (G. Routledge and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—We do not know 
that another Life of Bulwer Lytton was wanted. Still, he is @ 
conspicuous figure in the history of nineteenth-century literature 
and appears, though less prominently, in politics. Mr. Escott 
able from personal knowledge to fill in some details. He makes & 
special study of the relations between the personality of the maa 
and his writings. There is, he says, in these “a generally ul- 
suspected amount of self-portraiture and self-narrative.” We are 
somewhat surprised to be told that Messrs. Routledge’s purchase 
of the copyright (for ten years) of ninoteen of the novels for 
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A new volume of Dr. Alexander Maclaren’s “ Expositions of 
Holy Scripture” (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) contains 
2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon, and Hebrews. It is always a pleasure 
and gain to get away from troubled regions of controversy to the 
serene heights to which this great preacher of the Christian life 
guides us. 






£20,000 was a financial sucecss. The general impression at the 
time was that there was a considerable loss. But Mr. Escott, in 
yiew of the place cf origin of his book, ought to know, 



















Germany of the Germans. By Robert M. Berry. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons. 6s.)—We need hardly say that this book ie 
interesting throughout. We may take as a specimen the chapter 
on the Army, as dealing with a subject which is outside our 
experience. Recruits for the cavalry, horse artillery, and 
mounted rifles have to serve three years; in the other arms, two. 
As Reservists they have two and three years respectively; in the 
Landwehr, eleven; in the Landsturm, six. The Reservists are 
ealled out every other year. About ten thousand annually, on 
producing a certificate of advanced education, have their service 
reduced to one year. The usual pay is 6s. 5jd. per month (in the 
Guards 9s. 74d.); the lodging and food are good. Not quite half 
of the recruits are rejected as unfit for service. Of the half 
accepted, three-fifths are fully qualified, the rest being put into a 
certain Reserve. The average stature is 5 feet 53 inches. Of those 
qualified for service, recruits from small villages (under two 
thousand) are 6415 per cent. ; from cities of one hundred thousand 
and more the proportion sinks to 6:14 per cent. 
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The Dawn of British History. By Alice Corkran. (George G. 
Harrap and Co. 1s. 6d.)—The time which Miss Corkran deale 
with begins with the third century B.C., if that is the date of the 
voyage of Pytheas. (Stonehenge and Avebury are, of course, 
older, but they must be left out of account.) She carries on the 
story to the fourth century A.D. She has written a very readable 
little book. It is always picturesque, and, as far as we can see, 
accurate, We do not know for certain that the flocks feeding 
round the dwelling of Queen Cartismandua were “ milk-white,” or 
even that her headdress was of gold; very likely they were, and 
the details make a picture to be remembered. 
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The Maoris of New Zealand. By James Cowan. (Whitcombe 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 


and Tombs. 15s. net.)—This volume is one of “ The Makers of 
Australasia” Series, appearing under the editorship of Dr. J. 
Hight, of Canterbury College. This gentleman explains its 
inclusion. The Maoris have helped to make New Zealand what it 
is. Their contribution has becn, it may be said, a costly one, but 
it is a reality. Mr. Cowan writes from a long experience, and 
brings to bear a knowledge gathered through many years. It is 
satisfactory to find that the race is not becoming extinct. The 
first regular census (1874) returned a population of 45,470, that of 
1906 47,731. A gradual absorption into the white population is 
going on. At the last census there were 6,516 half-castes. Mr. 
Cowan points out an adverse influence in the inferior number of 
females, 20,406 as against 23,387 males. Of the pre-Maori 
aborigines, the Morioris, there are about siz left. Mr. Cowan tells 
the Maori story from the oversea coming of the first Maoris 
down to to-day. This nautical tradition has not been preserved 
among the people. They could not build an ocean-going craft if 
any should wish to return to their old home in the Pacific. 
The narrative is carried down to the present time, and 
along with it goes an account of social life, not always 
pleasing,—there are two “eannibal” chapters which make 
somewhat gruesome reading. 
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Crockford’s Clerical Directory. (Horace Cox. 20s.)}—Sundry 
additions have been made to this excellent guide, the most 
important, perhaps, being the correction of the population 
returns according to the most recent estimates. Various sug- 
gestions are made in the preface,—the preface has always been a 
noticeable feature in Crockford. One is the establishment of a 
D.S.0. for curates, to put it very briefly. Another is the exemption 
of Easter offerings from taxation. Here the donor must co- 
operate by making it plain that the offering is a gift, with a 
special object. 
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The History and Antiquity of Southampton. By John Speed, 
M.D. Edited by Elinor R. Aubrey. (Cox and Sharland, 
Southampton.)—This volume is published by the Southampton 
Record Society. Dr. Speed, who was born in 1703, was educated 
at Merchant Taylors’ and St. John’s, Oxford; settled in 
Southampton, where his father and grandfather had practised 
as physicians ; and died in 1781. (He was. great-great-grandson 
of the chronicler, John Speed.) His record of the place, its 
manners and customs, &c., is, we need hardly say, full of interest, 
no’ the less so because he seems to have been of very conservative 
ways of thinking, fiercely opposing schemes for a new water-supply 
and fresh paving the town, Miss Aubrey’s introduction makes 
excellent reading. 
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Browne (E. A.), RB »manasy.e Architacture, 8v0.. ...(Black) net 
Burton (J. B.), A Fair Martyr, cr8v9..... (Everett) 
Sey (H.), Eaglish Furniture of the 13th Century, ‘Vol. “(Sx ller) net ¢ 
Chaytor (A. H.), Lottars to a Salmon Fisher's Sons, 8vo ...(J. Murray) net 
Compton (E.) and Duckworth (F.), Chester Paintel and Described, 8vo 
(Black) net 
Conway (Sir M.), The Alps Described, er 8V9 ..........:c:cceeereeeeeees (Black) net 
Cook's T ourists’ Handbook to Pekin, ‘Mukden, &c., cr Mite .(Simpkin) net 
Costello \ P.), A Sinner in Israel, cr 80 ..........cecccceereeees Hurst & a Peal 
G ‘ox (F. J.), Tao Mirriarz» Ring, crS8vo .. S. Paul) 
Cox (W. L. P.), The Church of England as Catholic and ——— 9 er 8vo 
(E. Stock) net 
Craven (P.), Life's Compass, cr 8vo ........ .(Alston Rivers) 
Diawootie (J.), Outline Stu lies for 5 orm. ons ‘and. Addresses (E. Stock) net 
Durell (J. C. V.), The Self-Revelation of Our Lord, 8vo (T. & T. —— net 
Elkin zton (E. W. ), Canvia, the Land of ee, er 8vo ..... saeorsi (Black) net 
Ellis (Mra. H.), Three Modern Segers, cr 8v0.......... ..{S. Paul) net 
Fahy (M.), St. ‘Clem: ats, cr BVO .. » «+... (G, Allen) 
Felton (R. F.), British Floral D 2coration, 80. ....(Black) net 
Fiemmell (G.), Alpine Flowers and Gardens, Bv0 ....(Black) net 
Forman (J. M.), Bianca's Daughter, cr Svo (Ward & Lock) 
Frazer (J. G ), Totemism and Exozamy, 4 vols. 8vo od 
Gribble (F. » , The Romince of the Oxfor1 Colleges, cr 8vo ... 
Harper (C. G.), The Cornish Coast: North, 8vo ......(Chapman & Hall) net 
Hocking (3. K. ), Who Shall Judge? cr 8v0 eesee-ee( Casall) 
Holder (C, F.), Recreations of a Sportsman on the Pacific Coast, “Bv0 
(Puta am) net 
Hone (J. M.) and Dickinson (P. L.), Persia in Revolution, 8vo (Unwin) net 
Hopkinson (B.) Vibrations of Systems having One Degree of Freedom, 
IPD censsavacsnivesantagtsensunnigecntniiiedsecdteaeiatantiteeinaiiand (Camb, Univ. Press) net 
Hughes (c. ,A “Book of the Black Forest, 8vo .. .(Methuen) net 
James (N.G. B. ), The Charm of Switzerland, cr 8vo .(Methuen) net 
——— (A. W.), My Work in London, cr 8vo (I. Pitman) net 
(C, M.) and Caunt (G. W.), Elements of Hydrostatics, er 8vo (Ball) 
Jourd in (M.), An Outdoor Breviary, cr 8vo ............(Academy Press) net 
Kelly (F. F.), Roda of the Underground, cr 8vo (Gay & my pn | 
Kernahan (C.), Dreams, Dead Earnest, and Half Jest, er 8vo (Jarrold) net 
Lyell (D. D.), Hunting Trips in Northorn Rhodesia, 4to..,....../H. Cox) net 
McCullagh (F.), bw Fall of Abd-Ul-Hamid, 8 .(Methuen) net 
Mackereth uy A.), A Son of Cain, cr 8¥0.. Longmans) net 
Marchmont (A. W.), At the Call of Honow +--e...(Cassell) 
Margolis (M. L.), Manual of the Aramuic Language ot ‘the Babylonian 
Talm.d, cr 8vo ... cose +++...(Nutt) net 
Meade (L. T.), The A. B. E Giri, ‘cr 8v0. “ eanesis F 
Millard (C. N.), Building and Care of the Bo 4 
Moss (Lady), A Scamper Round the World, 4to 
Motor Route: of France, Part L., 8vo .. m 
Neal (M.), The Espérance Morris Be nok, folio .(Curwen) 
O'Connor (G. B.), Stuart Ireland, Catholic and Puritan (Hanna & Neale) net 
Peabody (J. P.), The Piper: a Play in Four Acts, cr 8vo ..(Constable) net 
Perris (G. H.), R. W. Emerson, er 8vo (Bell) net 
Pisa (A.) and Mackenzie (W. M. » Pompeii Painted and Described, 8vo 
(B 


lack) net 
Principles of Auction Bridge, by “‘ Badsworth,”” 12mo 
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Focal bed (W. Le), Lying Lips, cr 8vo... eee. Paul) 


sith (D.), The Seven Words from ‘the Gross (Meiklejohn ‘& Holden) net 
Reith (G. M. ), The Breezy Pentlands, cr 8vo . 
Rouge (L. P. H.), The Favourites of ‘Henry of Navar re, “Bv0_ 
(Ch 


atto & Windus) net 
Rule (U. Z.), Old Testamont Institutions, 8vo ............ (S.P.C.K.) 
Saalfield (E .), Lectures on Cosmetic Treatment, cr 8v). "(Re = net 
Shafer (S. A.), A White-Paper Garden, 8vo........ .(Methuen) net 
Shorter (C.), Highways and Bywaysin Buckinghamshire, “cr 8vo (Macmillan) 
Smith (J. C.), Robert Murray M‘Cheyne, cr 8vo ..... «sees... (E. Stock) net 
Songs and Poems, compiled by D. R. Broadbent, cr 8vo . wd. Bm y's net 
Staunton (3.), The Fate of a C rown, cr Svo ...... seaeeee( Ward & Lock) 
Threnoiies, by the Author of “ Thysia,” roy 16mo | (Bell) net 
Tighe (H.), The Model in Green, cr 8vo 
Tippett (I.), The Purple Butterfly, cr 8vo . 
Fae . J.), Personal Power, cr 8vo ...(Constable) net 
wee arl (A. ), The Disc »very of the Dead, cr 8vo . (Fifield) net 
les (H.), The Wife of Colonel Hughes, cr 8vo (Long) 
Ww olden (B. de W.), The Bvolution of Israel, 8vo......(Harrison & Sons) net 


” BY SPECIAL | DENT'S | WATCHES AND ‘CLocKs 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 

APPOINTMENT wy a Puig te Aay Prize awarded 

to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 

TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 

Astronomical pena, Chronographs, and 

ae Compass 
EW CATALOGUE free on application. 

- DENT and - °9 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 

_61 Strand, or 4 Royal ‘Exchange, Ea 


...(Foulis) net 





THE HORSE, CARRIAGE AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


MOTOR-CAR, CARRIAGE AND HORSE, AND 
GENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE. «¢ 


Chief Office : : 17 QUEEN VIC’ VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
@ special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 GROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


SPECTATOR. 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.¢, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000, 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GO.Vv.0, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax {s 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to tho amount of the Tax, this abate. 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders, 





Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, tagetiee with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on ap plication to any of. the 
Company's Odices or Agents. ROBERT LE wis, General al Manager. 


The Decrepit Horse Traffi ic 
THE 


R.S.P.C.A.’S 712th CONVICTION. 


At the Thames Police Court on Friday, 
May 6th, C. H. was convicted and fined £5 
and 10s. costs for travelling a horse ina 
lame and totally unfit condition. The horse 
was being led to the docks for shipment to 
the Continent. It was mercifully destroyed. 


The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
which has for many years fought SINGLE-HANDED against the 
cruelties too often involved in this deplorable traffic, REcEIves 
NO PART OF THE PENALTIES ARISING OUT OF SUCH PROSECU- 
The Council, therefore, need every assistance to enable 
to continue their work, which is both educational and 


punitive. 
EDWARD G. FAIRHOLME, 
105 Jermyn Street, S.W. Secretary. 


GREEN and ABBOTT, 
473 Oxford Street, W., 
Give EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS 


and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. 








Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall Papers, &c., 
invited. 


Also 33 Davies Street, W. Tel. : 3,500 Gerrard (2 lines). 


OBESITY 
AND ITS DISCOMFORT CAN BE AVOIDED 
by replacing your Bread and Toast with 


KALARI BISCUITS. 


NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 





Send for a Sample and Booklet. 


CALLARD & CO. Food Specialists, 
90 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


| RITISH COLUMBIA. (To (To Old Etonians and “Others.)— 

Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. (2) Ia 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10%, to 30%.—For 
full partic ulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Macnaghten), 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118. References: G. H. 
Hallam, Esq., ‘‘ Ortygia,’’ Harrow-on-the- Hill, England; Rev. Hugh Hooper, 
St. John’s Rectory, Horth Vancouver. 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 
ONVALESCENT HOME or SCHOOL BUILDING, &. 


Cromer district. Splendid new building, 38 bedrooms, completely 
furnished. First-class repair; fine position near sea. Station within 100 yards. 
Plenty fast trains from London and Midlands. Cost £12,000 freehold. Price 
complete, with furniture, £6,000; two-thirds can remain on mortgage at 
4 per cent. interest, or exch anged for a P Pali land or other property.—Apply 
direct to owner, GRANT STEVENSO? Parliament Chambers, Great Smith 
Street, Westmiuster, 
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N IDEAL RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEMEN.— 
A SLOOMSBURY HOUSE CLUB, Established 1881, has REMOVED to 
des eng Fost, ent oars Bente ey 
i 1,. he, 2e., trom 7s. 6d. weekly. Night porter.— Apply to the 


dat 
roam EN, 4 to $8 Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock Square, W.C. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
ouNTY OF LONDON. 

C LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 

HILL. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 


Ql) ASSISTANT-LECTURER (WOMAN) ly qualified in NATURE 
STUDY, READING, and RECITATION. 

(2) ASSISTANT-LECTURER (Woman) specially quaiiied in HISTORY. 
Cendidates for both these positions should be quali to undertake super- 
sion of the school practice of the Students im the Elementary Schools if 

. aired. The for position is £130 a , rising by annual incre- 
pa ts of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to £170. 
penis of Tg COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, STOCKWELL. 
(3) FULL TIME DRILL —— ference will be given to one with 
perience in the orgauisation o 
truned in the Swedish system. £130 a year fixed, 
Bach of the persons appointed will be required to commence work in 
r next. 
bepterleations for positions (1) and (2) should be made on Form H.40 and for 
tion (3) on Form H.428, to be obtained, ther with particulars of the 
eee from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council, 
ton Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned 
pot later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 6th June, 1910, accompanied by copies of 
three testimonials of recent date, 1 & ications on the subject must be 
e@doreed “H.4,” and must be accompanied by @ stamped, addressed foolscap 
Canvassing, either directly or ee 4 be held to be a dis- 
aliheation for emphiywent. . L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
llth May, 1910. 


IVERPOUL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NORTH LIVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The LIVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS 
for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the North Liverpool High School for 
Girls, a new school which will be opened for the reception of pupils in 
September next. : ’ 

Candidates, who should hold a University Degree or its equivalent, must 
have had experience in the work of Secondary Schools, 

The salary has been fixed at £300 per annum. 

Applications must be made on or before Friday, the 27th May, 1910, on forms 
which, together with full information as to the appointment, be obtained 
on application to JAMES G. LEGGE, Director of Education, 14 Sir Thomas 
Street, Liverpool. EDWARD R. PICKMERE 


Clerk to the Local Education Authority. _ 
OLTON MUNICIPAL DAY TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN, 

REQUIRED in September, 2 LECTURER in ENGLISH. Experience 
essential. Applicants should have Degree or equivalent, with Honours in 
English Language and Literature, and must be p to reside in the College 
Hostel. Salary £115, rising by annual increments of £5 to £140, plus board and 
residence, 

Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of a 
stamped, addressed envelope, and must be returned, accom ied by not more 
than three recent testimonials, not later than bes ny 18th, 1910, 

F. WILKINSON, 


Education Offices, 
___ Nelson Square, Bolton. Director of Edueation, — 


(ose WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 


WANTED in September next, a HEAD-MISTRESS for the Truro County 
Sehool for Girls. Commencing salary, £200 per annum.—Form of application 
sod further particulars, on receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, 
may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom all applications must be sent 
on or before the 26th May, 1910, F. i PASCOE 

Education Office, Truro, Secretary to the County Committee. 


2th April, 1910. 
OF MANCHESTER. 


NIVERSITY 
The COUNCIL of the UNIVERSITY are about to make the following 
appomtments :— 
EPARTMENT OF PHYSICS. 


D 

An ASSISTANT-LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in consequence of the 

appolntmentof Mr. S. RUSS, D.Sc., to a Beit Research Fellowship, 
DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY. 

TWO ASSISTANT-LECTURERS and DEMONSTRATORS owing to the 
‘ppointment of Mr. J. L. SIMONSON, D.Se., as Professor of Chemis in the 

niversity of Madras and to the appointment of Miss IDA SMEDLEY, D.Sc., 
toa Beit Research Fellowship, 

Applications should be sent on or before the 13th June to the REGISTRAR, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


‘ECRETARY for NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE CHARITY 
; COGANIZA TION SOCIETY REQUIRED. University or Public School 

an preferred. 

Apply stating age and previous experience, with references, to 55, Pilgrim 
Street, Newcastle. 
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\IRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, NORMANTON, YORKSHIRE. 
SCIENCE MISTRESS WANTED for September. Subjects: Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, and Physical Geography. Degree and experience or 
training essential. Salary, £120.—Applications should be sent in by May 25th 
to the HEAD-MISTRESS. a NORWOOD, Clerk to the Governors, 


ONDON UNIVERSITY GRADUATE (26), Honours 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OLDS MIT H 8’ COLLEGE: 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT, 
_ There will be VACANCIES in September, 1910, for LECTURERS (Women) 
in MATHEMATICS and NATURE-STUDY. Initial , for each, between 
£150 and £200, according to attainments and experience. t day for receipt 
of applications, May 2Ist, 1910.—Further particu can be obtained from the 
WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, 8.E. 


{) S2VSeertr COLLEGE, READING. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF PHYSICS, 








The Council will shortly proceed to appoint a Professor of Physics, 
Particulars can be obtained on application to the REGISTRAR, The 
Professor must be prepared to enter upon his duties at the beginning of the 
new Session in October next. 








EDPORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
One Clift-Courtauld Scholarship in Arts, annual value £30, tenable for three 


years ; 
One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £50, tenable for three years ; 
One Henry Tate Scholarship in Science, annual value £50, tenable for three 
years, will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held in June, 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL at the College. 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

tudents are admitted to the Training Course in October and in January. 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of £2, and 
a limited number of Grants of £10 are offered for the Course beginning in 
October, 1910. 

They will be awarded to the best Candidates holding a Degree or its 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 
F copes should be sent to the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT before 

uly Ist, 1910, 


U*! VERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
MARSHALL SCHOLARSHIP IN CLASSICS, 


A Marshall Scholarship in Classies of the value of 240 per annum for three 
years will be awarded at the forthcoming Intermediate Arts Examination 
commencing June 13th, 1910. 

The Scholarship is intended for the benefit of students who desire to take a 
three years’ course of study in Latin and Greek in the School of Classics, com- 
mencing next October, and leading up to the M.A. " 

Candidates are requested to send in their names to the REGISTRAR on or 
before May 31st, together with a list of Greek and Latin books which they offer 
for examination in addition to the authors prescribed for the Intermediate 
Arts Examination in these subjects. 

The lations for the Marshall Scholarship are given in the Syllabus, 

. 319, and Culendar, p. 422. Any further information may be obtained from 

rofessor SONNENSCHEIN. 

The Scholarship is open to candidates of either sex. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


ere will be an EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in 
THEOLOGY, CLASSICS, and MATHEMATICS, beginning on WEDNESDAY, 
June 15th.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY of EXAMINATIONS, 
University Offices, Durham. 


)}DINBURGH VACATION COURSES. — FRENCH, 

\j ENGLISH, GERMAN, within the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, 
Ist to 3ist August. Distinguished Professors from French and German 
Universities ; Practical Teachers from France and Germany; English Lectures 
suitable for British Students; Literature, History, Phonetics, Composition, &c, 
Excursions and Evening Entertainments. 

Fee for 62 Lectures and Lessons, £2; Half-Course, £1 5s. 

Programmes, &c., from J. J. WAUGH, W.5., 43 George 











Street, Edinburgh, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OODARD SCHOOL. 
S. ANNE’S, ABBOTS BROMLEY. 
Public Church of England School for Gentlemen's Daughters at moderate 
boarding-houses ; beautiful country; pure bracing air; drill and 
ing-fields. Preparation for University. Oxford 
and Cambri Examinations. Music e direction of Mr. 
ISIDORE COHN. Resident Art and Handicrafts Mistress. i 
Cooking and Needlework. Children received from seven years of age ; 
girls under special care of trained Nurse, Head-Mistress—Miss 
RICE, M.A. Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford, Class I. 


T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 

Education given to Gentlemen's hters, with Specia) Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 

ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal : 

iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. eae 
INDHEAD. — GIRLS PREPARATORY HOME 
SCHOOL. Large playground and gardens. Opens September under 
the Misses EVERARD, Pond 
Appl for Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERAED (M.A. Oxon., late Principal 
Preparatory School), B h Hindhead. 
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d Piieooshy, holding English and Classical Tutorship, and g 
privately for Law, DESIRES BUSINESS or LITERARY POST, Private 
Secretaryship to gentleman in public life preferred.—Box 417, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.O. 


NUMALER, HOLIDAY ENGAGEMENT REQUIRED 
by a YOUNG FOREIGNER. Highest references. Paris French, 
excellent German, Music, ‘Teacher in English Grammar School.—Apply to 
WILLY LIEB !NSTELN, Grammar School, Warminster. 
‘NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
4 Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium, Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 


time assured.—Address Box 203, ‘The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Loudon, W.c. 


(0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners, No premium 
pn aa Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
ECRETARY, EKynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 











EVERLEY HIGH SCHOOL, EAST YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
New School Buildings. Boarding-House under personal supervision of 
Head-Mistress, in 12 acres of ands and playing-fields.—For Illustrated 
Prospectus apply to the HEAD- ISTRESS. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
lasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 








e Wallasey Hig —_ a sanameeaion 
1 oa SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
oe Newnham tus, with full details aid regulations, 


i ive 1. istress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
4 Eee pply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone : 381 1, 
SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE.—Boarding and Day School. 
-Mistress: Mics SROADESST (Combeitor), Historical Tr p»s, M.A.Dublin 
inay be obtained on caplication to the SECRETARY, at the fcxo0l, or to tho 
Clerk to the Governors, RICHARD WILSON, Solicitor, Skipton, 





THE 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University — for Secondary Training, and by 
the ite Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Foes for the Course from £45. 
Scholarships of from £4 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
‘Lhere is a Loan Fund. 


St: MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 

Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 

(late Hcad-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE te Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s. aterm. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, a term. 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term. 
- : Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 
t) DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOAXDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H, KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded annually entitling the holders to Free 
Tuition for two years. Examination held in July. For particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
kK President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, ded to ful students. Schools and Colleges 
— with qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are reccived as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in H ygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Teds and Outdoor Games. Finishing ms can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hon. and Rev, E. Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
NHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymunastica in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymuastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


4 ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa. 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE 

















ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, gee Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vant for acquiring French ; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
a ae for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 


requir y situation. Tennis, hockey, 
St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in ten acres of ground about a mile from the sea on 
the bracing Suffolk coast. 
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‘T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE.— 
bt) The COUNCIL OFFER in July, 1910, TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of the value of £60 and £40 respectively, tenable for four years at St. 
Leonards School by Girls whose parents are unable to pay full school fees. 
Preference will be given to Daughters of Professional Men or Officers of H.M.S. 
—Particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School. 


FT IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 


SUMMER TERM, MAY 3ep To JULY 20mm. 
] OOVE LEA, HOVE, 











BRIGHTON— 
First-class School for 30 Boarders. Finely situated on Sea front. 
Large garden and good as aw Sound all-round education. 
ee, ~ ee BLAKE, B.A.Lond., and Miss MORTIMER, B.A. 
ons.Lond, 


St HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 
Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 





\T. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 5th, 6th, & 7th. These Scholarships 
exempt the holders from the payment of tuition fees.—Regulations may be 
obtained on application to the HIGH MISTRESS at the School. 





ROADWATER HALL WORTHING, 
with Finishing Branch at 
LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE. 
Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. Large grounds. Special 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRITTON. 


YERZLLFIAeLtyp, BiIF oO i. 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 

(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). 
Modern education. Splendid record of health, grounds, gravel soil. 
ees 4 ____ Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURWN E.-- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 
os non —Teabeae tote, Bénesiion for ae eco «. Sontonen. 
ew premises, specially built for a ool, open Large ing-fie 
eud Rink, Tonnia, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming, — 
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WINCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. ST. LEOWAR 
ON-SEA.—HUigh and bracing situation. House built ¢ Ds. 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasiy; or School ; 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preperation for Universities, Onn ng, 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, ociated Board, &c. Se ord and 
Mistresses, inane French and German; Visiting "Masters. 1 Resident 
Prospectus from tke Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. —Hlustrated 








QiGx OR FIORI, who has studied under leading 
KS) such as Vincenzo De Sanctis (Rome), Tullio Ramacciotti (et 
Spoleto), Gaetano Pasculli (Palermo),and Hans Becker (Leipzig), Co: Principal 
GIVES VIOLIN LESSONS in his London Studio, or at his private pour, 
Special interest taken in beginners. Individual method accordi: 4. ae 
talents.—Apply for terms, &c., by letter to 27 Perryn Road, East ‘Adon pit ’ 
TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject: shoul, 
_) read a book by one who cured himself after sufferin fort ould 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES” orm 
STAMMERER,” ” post-free. —B. BEASLEY, Dept. B, Taransem 
t, 


Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 
— —— ee 
ee 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGEs. 
ACADEMY, 
(FOUNDED 1978.) GLA 8G 0 ¥. 
Chairman of Directors: ROBERT GOURLAY, Esq., LL.D, 


Rector: W. CECIL LAMING, M.A., late Scholar of St. John’ 
Assisted by a strong staff of University Graduates. Coll., Camb, 











i SLVIESIO® 


The School specially prepares boys for Commercial life and for ‘ 
courses in Engineering, Naval Architecture, Arts, Medicine, Law, = Solewn 
at Glasgow University ; also for Scholarships and Entrance Examinations at 
other Scotch and English Universities. Individual attention, one Master to 
every fifteen boys. Annually examined and inspected by the Scotch Educati " 
.——_ = dand field. G Offi ; 

playground and field. Gymnasium. cers’ Traini 

Boarders are received by the Rector in his private house. ns Conye, 

Recent successes include three Vans Dunlop Scholarships at Edinburgh 
University; a History Exhibition at Oxford; a Classical Scholarship at 
Cambridge ; a Strang Bursary and a Carnegie Research Fellowship at Glasgow, 


For Prospectuses apply to the RECTOR, or to the Secretary, 
JAMES BOYD, Writer, 
190 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


bo fg tty COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 
TION, MAY 3ist, JUNE Ist and 2nd.—One of £87, five or more of £5, 
tive or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £13 
awarded to Boy who does best in Examination. Council nominations, value £12 
per annum, may be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholar. 
ship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


};PSOM COLLEGE.—Préparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Booms are now 
open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


AKHAM SCHOOL. 


A PREPARATORY HOUSE, specially designed for a limited number of 
BOYS, will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country. Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition in July next. EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will 
awarded at the same time. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


gtewsen SCHOOL 


Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on June 30th and July Ist, 
Apply, School House, Ipswich. 


K»Xes COLLEGE SCHOOL, WuixsLepon Comxox. 


EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
JUNE 201m anp 2ist. 
For particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


























ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be HELD on JUNE 22nd, 23rd, and 24th to fill up not less than Sevres 
Residential and Three non-Residential SCHOLARSHIPS, and also some 
Exhibitions.—For particulars apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Dean's 


rd, London, 8.W. 
i mae § SCHOOL. 
The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS WILL BEGIN MONDAY, 
MAY 23rd, 1910. 

Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. eee 
ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMI 
NATION, 7th, Sth, and 9th JUNE.—Two Scholarships of £100 p.a., two 
of £80 p.a., one of £40 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation Scholarships 
entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, will be offered for com 
petition.—For particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge, 





pus LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN JULY. 


___ Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 


IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held at the Schoo! * 
JUNE 22nd to 24th.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Gigzleswie 
School, Settle, Yorkshire. ass ~ 
ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate 
aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough orstema 
education from 7 yrs. up , Without pressure. Boys taught to hisk aot 
observe, and use their hands. Eeligious differences honourably respec 
Outd 1 whenever possible. Experienced care of delicate boys. _ 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAM WORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys. 
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ELTENHAM COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIPS 
Al MINATION on May Sist, June lst and 2nd. At least EIGHTEEN 

Ex OSHIPS, value from £80 to £20 per annum, includ: Scholarships 
SHOLARSH TO vere of the CHELTONIAN SOCIETY ; Scholarships for 
for Som "ATES for the Army ; and the Third of three Entrance Scholarshi 
caNDI founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, each of the value of 
rece tenable for three , with preference for bare bom, educated, or 
per annum, HEREFORDSHIRE. Also some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS.—For 

= the BUBSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 


a apply to 
tall PARK SCHOOL, 








EAR READING, 


+e School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
Peblic imming-bath, laboratories, &c. : 
os Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
op ation, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE. HERTS.— 
A An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 9th and 10th, 
for NINE or TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five or six (Junior Platt) 
ae and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to 
d qader 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and 
— Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had 
oust or, A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master, 


InG’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10) 

JUNE 15th to 17th, for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subj Classes for 
aRMY NAVAL CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e. 
Jaboratories ved for Medical Study. Well-equi JUNIOR SCHOOL for 
boys from 8 to td 5 Boarding-houses.— Head-Master, Rev, A. J. GALPIN, D.D. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. t 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy, TERM BEGAN MAY 4rn. 














HERBORNE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £70 and under, open to Boys under 15 

on July Ist, will be held on JULY 12th and following days.—Apply HEAD- 
School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD in July, 1910, beginning TUESDAY, July 5th, for ten or more 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to £30 per annum. 
~For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Oundle School, 


Northamptonshire. 
ORCESTER KING’S SCHOOL. 
THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on the Common Public 
School Entrance Examination Papers, JUNE 30ru—JULY Ist. Age allowance. 


—Apply, Canon C HAPPEL, M.A., Head-Master. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


RreaL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 


=e _ For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 7 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
bues, RM BEGAN THURSDAY, APRIL l4rn, 

. Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab. a 
VHIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
Chairman of Governors, Colonel the Right Honble. MARK LOCKWOOD, 
C.V.0,, M.P, EXAMINATION for SCHOLAKSHIPS on JULY 13rn, New 
Dining Hall and Workshop will be opened in September.—Apply to Rev. Canon 
SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS awarded for 
General Merit. Common Entrance Papers (June 30th—July Ist) 
with higher Classicsand Maths. Value £20-£60, One of £80 for Exceptional 
Merit. Also Exhibs. for Sons of Officers and of Clergy, £20. Age limit, 15 
n September 16th. Age allowance for young boys.—Apply, Rev. W. C. 
COMPTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
DOVER COLLEGE JUNIOR SCHOOL.—A Preparatory Branch of the 
College, under management of Head-Master. 


‘LENALMOND.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1910.— 
7 The Examination will be held on July 6th and 7th, Several Open 
Scholarships (ranging from £60 to £20) will be offered. Also Three Clerical 
Scholarships of £55 (for Sons of Scottish E viscopal Clergy) and probably three 
Clerical Exhibitions of £40, Age limit filteen (on September 30th, 1910).— 
Por further information apply to the Warden (Rev. Canon HYSLOP), Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


EWES.—Mr. 0. W. PERFECT, B.A.Lond., PREPARES 


q BOYS between 7 and 14 years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
ROYAL NAVY.—For Prospectus apply Southdown School, Lewes. 


QHERBORN E PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Oshorne.—For 
prtculnes, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne, 


Ne CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 
MUR 






























































(Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: Mr. A. E. 
RAY; Mr. JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. Successes in 1900— 
chassical Scholarship, Harrow; King’s Scholarship, Westminster; Modern 
cholarship, Wellington ; Classical Scholarship, Weymouth College. 
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ARIS.—_Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 

: Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
a Pay Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
I ®,nearthe Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Yocteur Blanche, Paris. 
(SHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
oe pAapy RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
Music (eee Conversational French rapidly uired. Special facilities for 
usic (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Co erman, Pugereanities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Surees of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
t service twice daily with England,—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
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COURSE 8S. 


He Lraart 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 


SEPTEMBER. 


JULY, AUGUST, 





PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 
and LITERATURE, 





For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 


OULOGNE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys).—Modern 
improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French professional or 
commer es diplomas officially delivered. Fees, RS guineas per 
annum ; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ Collece.— Write 
for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. 














Swiss MOUNTAIN CHALET.—FRENCH PROFESSOR 
(Paris Degree, 10 years’ College experience) wishes to take 3 or 4 BOYS 
or YOUNG MEN for HOLIDAY INSTRUCTION, or prolonged study in French 
and Literature. Healthy situation (3,700 feet), bracing air, simple family life, 
English references.—Address Professor R. NUSSBAUM, Richemont, St, 
Légier, sur Vevey. 


EAR PARIS (on high ground). 
HOME LIFE for FIFTEEN GIRLS ATTENDING FRENCH 
DAILY CLASSES. Parisian Professors.—Miss SHAND, 19 Avenue Victor 


Hugo, Chatou (S.-et-O.) 
ITEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


AUSANNE (AVENUE BERGIERES).—PENSIONNAT 
DE JEUNES FILLES, MMES. MARTIN.—Etude approfondie dua 
Francais, Allemand, Musique, Peinture, Confort moderne, vie de famille. 














UITION and RESIDENCE for Young Gentlemen (not 
under 16) in German family, where only German is spoken. Thorough 
teaching in German lan; », Comfortable home ; villa in beautiful situation, 
Instructive social life. etailed Prospectus.—DR. PHIL. K. LANGEN, 
MARTA LANGEN, BORN COUNTESS STRACHWITZ, EISENACH, 
Ref.: D. Dr. B. Euckea, Professor in Jena University ; 

Th. W. Peters, American Consul-General, Miinchen. 








ANNOVER, Sextrostrasse 7.—First-class HOUSE for 
the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Languages, Music, Painting.— 
Fraulein SCHIRMER, successor of Friiulein Rihmkorff, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
wee. y?r so 2. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 
CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Mesers. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. fhen writin¢ 

lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give som 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909, 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

YCHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charce 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 
Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 

ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 

have personally inspected. 

162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 

OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 

of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 

only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 

SCHOLASTIC GUIDE, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 

Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 

Pocer (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 

Telephone: 1567Greragp. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
upils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
Sesired. UNIVERS TY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
7 RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—-MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address: “ Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 











HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


TANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 


Lift from Bedroom floors, Resident nurses and attendants. 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Lovely 

': situation 800 feet above the sea level, close to moors. Private 

sitting-rooms if required. Meals served in dining-room at separate tables, 

Stabling or motor-car room,—Apply, ‘“‘CANTAB,,” Middlecott, Isington, 
Newton Abbot, 8S. Devon, 
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SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


fhe R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ of the Union Castle Line (the only Large 
Steamer 100 Al at Lloyd’s Entirely Devoted to Pleasure Cruises), is chartered 
or 
218 18s—ST. PETERSBURG (for Moscow), STOCK- 
HOLM, COPENHAGEN, LUBECK, DANZIG, &c. June 2nd. 
£18 18s.—To the NORWEGIAN FJORDS and the NORTH CAPE. 
June 25th, 
£11 Lis.—_NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES, July 16th, July 30th, 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens. 


JRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (Gentlemen & Gentlewomen) 
—HOLLAND, with its Canals, June 1; a fortnight. The DOLOMITES 
(delightful driving tour), June 24. OBERAMMERGAU, with SALZKAM- 
MERGUT (Upper Austria), July 29 (Membership must be secured before June 20). 
The RHINE, RPAIN.— Miss ISHOP, 117 Croydon Road, Anerley, London. 











SALE BY AUCTION. 
Offered with vacant possession. for immediate occupation. 
SALE OF EXCELLENT WELL-BUILT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE CON- 
TAINING TEN ROOMS, WITH EXTENSIVE GARDEN, GROUNDS, 
TENNIS-LAWN, &c. 
“THE BUNGALOW,” DITTON COURT ROAD, WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. 
(Situated a short distance from railway station and sea-front promenade.) 


N ESSRS. MARK LIELL & SON will SELL at the MART, 
Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., on WEDNESDAY, May 25th, 1910, at Two 

o'Clock, the CHARMING RESIDENCE situated as above, and comprisi 

floors only, standing in its own delightful grounds, with well-stocked v 

fruit, and flower gardens, small Motor Garage, &c. May be viewed daily from 

2 till 6 o’clock.—Detailed particulars and conditions of sale, with photographs 

attached, may be obtained of Messrs.. FORBES & SON, Solicitors, 19 Mark Lane, 

E.C., or of the AUCTIONEERS, Chief Offices, 124 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


AT 2. 
POWELL AND POWELL 

will SELL by AUCTION on the Premises, on TUESDAY, the 7th June, 1910, 
at 3 o'clock p.m., the Freehold Premises comprising BATH COLLEGE, 
adapted for use as a PRIVATE RESIDENCE, or as a SCHOOL, HOTEL, 
HYDROPATHIC or other PUBLIC INSTITUTION, namely :—The Mansion 
known as “ Vellore,”’ with large gardens, stabling, greenhouses, chapel, 
gymnasium, and school premises, containing 5 acres 3 roods 35 poles or there- 
abouts. Ground rent, £119 12s. 6d. Also two large Detached Residences, 
standing in their own grounds, subject to ground rents of £20 and £25. 

The Property will be offered as one lot, and if not so sold, in 3 _ ry lots. 

For further particulars apply AUCTIONEERS, 18 Old Bond Street, Bath, 
or Paddington or Belgravia De itories, London; Messrs. SILCOCK and 
REAY, Architects, Milsom Street, Bath ; or Messrs. STONE, THOMAS, and 
KING, Solicitors, 13 Queen Square, Bath. 

On same day some Furniture and effects. 
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APPEALS. 


S eeeiated FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 


The following is an example of what may ensue in the dog after the “little 
needle-prick.”’ It is abridged from the Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology, 
March, 1906. The object of the research—which was carried out at the Gordon 
College, Khartoum—was a certain febrile disease of the mule, Five dogs and 
four monkeys, besides various other animals, were used :— 

“Dog No. 2 was inoculated on January 23. In a few days it began to show 
signs of wasting, then the head became swelled and dropsical, and also 
the fore-legs and paws; later on this swelling disappeared, but the dog 
scemed very ill and weak, and there was a thickening of the membrane of 
both eyes. Two days before its death it refused food and seemed very 
thirsty. On February 20 it died.’’ 

CONTRIBUTIONS to tar SOCIETY GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED. 











TYPEWRITING. 
\YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION.— 


Articles, Stories, Novels, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon copies 3d. 1,000 
words. Duplicating. Dramatic Work a Speciality. Accuracy and prompt 
return guiranteed. ighest testimonials. 

NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


\ ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C,_ Established 10 years, Tel.: 4858 Central, Well-Educated, 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply SECRETARY. 
rINHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES 
PREPARE LADIES for all branches of Secretarial Work. Rapid and 
systematic coaching in Shorthand a speciality. Typewriting, Duplicating, 
‘Translations, &c., undertaken.—Terms and references on application, 61 South 
Molton Street, W. Tel.: 1263 Gerrard 











YROWBOROUGH BEACON, SUSSEX.—HOME of 
J REST and CONVALESCENCE, for those recovering from operation, any 
non-infectious illness, or overwork. The quiet and the pure air of Crowboroug 
render it specially favourable for Rest Cure Cases.—Mrs, DASHWOOD, Twy- 
ford House. Telephone: 42 Crowborough National. 
hee COFFEE (Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition). A 
trial is solicited from those who appreciate really good coffee. 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 3 Ib., 4s. ; 6 Ib., 7s. 6d.; CARRIAGE PAID. 
Ground, 4d. per Ib. more. Sample and testimonials free. 
JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C. 


4\ PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
‘4 —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and ouees for the treatment of Gentlemen sufforing from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
EXECUTORS, 





3 «6LEGATEES, 
AND OTHERBS. 


You receive the fullest value for Antique and Modern Silver Family Plate, 
Old Sheffield Plated Goods, Old Jewellery of every description, Diamonds, 
Pearls, and Antiques generally, from the old-established firm of R. D. and 
J. B. FRASER, Ltd. (Desk No. 24), Gold and Silversmiths, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Estd. 1833. 

We give the highest prices in cash, or make the most liberal offers, 

Refs. ; Capital aud Counties Bank. 


myo WIDOWS, 


[May 14, 19}0, 


O-PARTNERSHIP FOR HOME WORKERS 


A FEW SHARES of £5 each needed to compl 
the above scheme. Please help.—For full olen we & 
WORTH, Gowrie, Bickley, Kent, 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us 
Artificial Teeth you have for 1. Most liberal offers } th 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Pay n? 72st 

Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers: Capital and'Counties’ - 2°°* Street, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the — 
— «Ey ee rnp nage instead of to provincial vad a a 
orward ue per return, or offer made,—Chi 
Street, London. Est. 100 years.” lef Offices, 63 Oxtorg 
. ee 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied > 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed { 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. ; 
Recommended by Dr. H. W , F.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacque, AY 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Shefheli, D, 


° ee 

Meuse AT ONCE.—Onr Music by Mail Department 
ensures prompt , correctness, and economy. Immense Stock, 

We pay e. =! ublication, British or Foreign, most} by return, 
Cata es FREE.—MURDOCH’S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W,. 
City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches, ” 


pital n 
apply to Miss mee = 





any old 




















OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Old Sporti 
Books, Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Books illustrated by Alken ng 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, &c. Old Books or Maps on Ameria’ 
Coloured Engravings, Autograph Letters, &c. Any quantity for immediate ro 
Buyers sent any distance.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham, 


‘ARETHUSA’ JACK 








APPEALS FOR HELP. 
The ‘ARETHUSA’ and ‘CHICHESTER’ TRAINING SHIPS RECEIVE 


POOR BOYS of good character from all parts of Great Britain, ang 
PREPARE them for the ROYAL NAVY and MERCANTILE MARINE, 


80 Boys each year sent into the Royal Navy, 
6,000 Boys have entered the Merchant Service, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thank. 
fully received. 


Founded 1848. 
President—THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B, 


The National Refuges for Homeless 
and Destitute Children, 
Incorporated 1904. 
London Office: 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 


’ .__ { H. BRISTOW WALLEY, 
Joint Secretaries) HENRY G. COPELAND. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


IRISH LINENS, 


World-renowned for Quality and Value. 


High-grade goods possessing designs that please and presenting the finest 
appearance. As supplied by us to the 
SAVOY, CLARIDGE’S, RITZ, CARLTON, BERKELEY, 
CECIL, 


and many other Hotels. 


Some of our Designs in Table Linens. 


P, 48.—Ferns and Ivy, Ivy Leaf Filling, Border on Table. 

P. 49.—Bramble and Blackberry Border, with centre piece, 

P. 30.—Shamrock Border and Centre, Border on Table. 

P. 51.—Lily and Rose Groups, with centre, Border on Table. 

PRICES OF EACH DESIGN THE SAME, viz.: 
TABLE CLOTHS, 2 by 2 yds. ove ove ws —-'13'6 each 
" 2 by 2} yds. ooo eco 61 ,, 
NAPKINS, to match, } by } yd. * ose on 27/6 doz. 
ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREB. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 


40, P, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 








NORWAY, 4 SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES 


R.M.S.P. ‘AVON’ (tw. sc. 11,073 tens) 
from GRIMSBY and LEITH. 


NORTH CAPE, 


AND qxmmeaesa 
JULY 1, 16, and 30 and AUGUST 18 


C H R | STI ANIA. Cruises of 13 days and upwards from £1 a day. 


R.M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C,, and 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “ Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when ® = 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to 4 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially # 
light supper repast. 

in Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 pensy stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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yow’S THE TIME TO RE-TREAD 
tate MOTOR COVERS. 








—2 


Heal’s Reproductions 
























ALMAGAM 


IS A NEW COMPOUND FOR RUBBER. 


————eee 


WE GUARANTEE THAT BY ITS USE MOTOR 
TREADS WEAR AS WELL AS USUAL RUBBER 
TREADS. 





ARE TO BE CAREFULLY DISTIN- 
GUISHED FROM SHAM ANTIQUES. 
THEY ARE HONEST, FAITHFUL 
COPIES, EXECUTED BY DISCERNING 
CRAFTSMEN, AND OF A _ WORK- 
MANSHIP NO WHIT INFERIOR TO 
THE FINE ORIGINALS, BUT ADAPTED 
TO MODERN REQUIREMENTS OF 
COMFORT. 
































We will Re-tread Motor Tyres with 


PLAIN OR GROOVED TREADS 


at 50% Below Usual Prices, 
STEEL-STUDDED NON-SKIDS 
at 33% Below Usual Prices, 
AND GIVE SATISFACTORY WEAR. 











ASK FOR HEAL & SON'S 
“REPRODUCTION” 
BOOKLET, 


HEAL & SON 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON 
























Write for Prices and Particulars to:— 


ALMAGAM COMPANY, 
374 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
Sole Agents :— 
NEW MOTOR & GENERAL RUBBER COMPANY, Ltd. 
Almagam Rubber Buffers for Roller Skates. 




















PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE ~ COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS.. seinen £75,000,000. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE phew seg ne INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lavcaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
_Establ lished 1835. _¢ Capital ( (Paid up) £500, 000, 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 5% WAR 
LOAN BONDS OF 1895-6 FOR YEN 43,000,000. 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 5% BONDS 
OF 1901-2 FOR YEN 50,000,000. 


REDEMPTION OF BONDS. 


Notice Is horeby given that the Imperial Japancse Govern- 
ment, in pursuance of the power vested in them by virtue of 
the existing laws relating to the National Debt, will, on tho 
1st day of July, 1910, pay, at par, to the holders of the abovo- 
mentioned Bonds, the principal due thereon and interest at 
5 per cent. per annum up to the said ist day of July, 1910, 
after which date all interest will cease. Bofore paymont tho 
Bonds, with all unmatured Coupons duly attached, must 
be lodged and surrendered in London at the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, Limited, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, or 
in Japan at the Bank of Japan, Tokyo. 

The payment of both the principal and interest in London will be made at 
the _ rate of exchange of 2s. 0}d. per yen as stipulated and endorsed on the 
Bonds 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE OF THE IMPERIAL JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT, 














“There 1s nothing so choice and delicate” 














for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 
















































Speciai 
Blend. « 


















Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100. 
















Can be obtained at all the Branches of 
SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 








Dated the 6th day of May, 1910. 
(Ordinance No, 72.) 






In accordance with the above Notice the undersigned beg to arnounce that 
repayment of the Imperial Japanese Government Loans specified, at per, 
together with accrued interest at 5 per cent. per annum up to the Ist July, 
1910, will be made in London at their office on and after the said date betwe« a 
the hours of 1] and 3 (Saturdays excepted). 

The Bonds, with all the euuetunel Coupons duly attached, should be left 
three clear days for examination, and forms for listing the same will be provided 
in due course, 

THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED. 
. TATSUMI, Manager, 



























‘ Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
(jAREY's “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected,and Augmen toll by 6 Member a of the University of Cambridge. 





















120 Bishopsgate Street Within, 
London, E.C., 9th May, 1910, 





London ; Published by the Stationers’ Company. Stationers’Hall, Ludgate Hill. 


THE 


Ihe List of Applications will be closed on or before 18th May, 1910. 


imperial 
Japanese Government 
4% Sterling Loan 


OF 1910 
FOR 


£11,000,000. 


Created under the authority of Law No. 6 of 1906 and of Ordinance No, 24 
of the Finance ‘Department of the Imperial Japanese Government, 
promulgated 6th May, 1910, 


Proceeds of this Loan will be applied exclusively to the 


conversion and to the retiemption of the Yen 43,000,000 
Imperial Japanese Government 5 per cent. War Loan 


Bonds of 1895-5, and the Yen 50,000,000 imperial Japanese 


Government 5 per cent. Bonds of 1901-2, which are endorsed 
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payabie in London at the fixed rate of exchange of 2s. Oid. 


per Yen and officially quoted on the London Stock Exchange. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 95 PER CENT. 


Repayable at on Ist June, 1970, but the Imperial Japanese Government 
reserves the right to redeem at par all or part of the Loan on or at any time 
after lst June, 1920, on giving six months’ previous notice by advertisement. 

The Loan will be in Bonds to bearer of £20, £50, £100, and £200, with half- 
yearly Coupons attached, payable lst June and lst December. 

A Coupon for £1 per £100 Bond payable on ist June next, 
and also a full half-year’s Coupon for £2 per £100 Bond pay- 
able on ist December next, will be attached to the Scrip 
Certificates. 

The Bonds and Coupons will be ge in London at the Office of The 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., in 
Sterling ; and, at the current rate of exchange on London, in Japan at the Office 
of the Bank of = ‘Tokyo, and in France and Switzerland at Agencies to be 
appointed by The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited. 


PARR’S BANK LIMITED, THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION, 
AND 
THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED, 
are authorised by the IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT to receive 
subscriptions for the above Loan, payable as follows :— 
© O per cent. on Application, 
© O per cent. on Allotment. 
© O per cent. on 3rd June, 1910, 
© O per cent. on 4.h July, 1910. 
© O per cent, on 3rd August, 1910, 


oo 
a ee 
Subscriptions may be made in cash or in the endorsod 


Bonds of the & per cent. Loans of 1895-6 and 1901-2 referred 
to above. 
Subscriptions in Bonds will receive allotments in full. 


Payment in full on allotment by cash Subscribers may be 


made under discount of 2} per cent. per annum. 


Subscriptions will also be received on behalf of 
London issuing Banks by their appointed Agents 
SWITZERLAND, BELGIUM, and HOLLAND, 


Holders of the endorsed Bonds of 1895-6 Loan, who convert, must lodge their 
Bonds with all Coupons attached, except the Coupon due Ist June, 1910, and 
will receive in exchange for each Bond of Yen 1, :—£100 fully-paid 4 per cent. 
Scrip with Coupons attached as aforementioned, and a cash payment of 
£7 11s. 84., being 10s. Bonus, and £7 1s. 8d. the difference between the issue 
price of the present Loan and £102 1s, 8d., the par value of Yen 1,000 at the 
exchange of 2s. Ojd. per Yen. The Coupon on the 5 per cent. Bonds due 
1st June, 1910, must be retained and will be paid as usual on that date. 

Holders of the endorsed Bonds of 1901-2 Loan, who convert, must lodge 
their Bonds with all unmatured Coupons attached, and will receive in exchange 
for each Bond of Yen 1,000:—£100 fully-paid 4 per cent. Scrip with Coupons 
attached as aforementioned. They also receive a Cash payment of 
£8 15s. 8d., representing (a) 10s. Bonus, (8) £7 1s. 8d, the difference between 
the issue price of the present Loan and £102 Is, 8d. the par value of Yen 1,000 at 
the exchange of 2s, 0jd. per Yen, (c) £1 4s. 0d. interest at 5 per cent, to lst June, 
1910 (after deduction of income-tax), on the Bond surrendered. 

Holders of Bonds of Yen 500and Yen 5,000 each will on conversion receive the 
proportionate amounts of Bonds and Cash. 

In lieu of Cash differences, Subscribers in convertible Bonds can elect to have 
4 per cent. Bonds at the issue price, the fractional surplus only being settled in 

ash, but this option must be exercised when subscribing. 














As notified by the Minister of Finance of the Imperial Japanese Government, 
all the above-mentioned Bonds of the 1895-6 and 1901-2 Loans not presented for 
conversion will be repaid at their par value on the Ist July, 1910, at The Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank, Limited, London, or at the Bank of Japan, Tokyo. 


This Loan is repayable at wy on Ist June 1970, but the Imperial Japanese 
Government reserves the right to redeem, at par, all or any part of the Loan, 
on or at any time after lst June, 1920, on giving six months’ previous notice by 
advertisement. P redemption to be effected by drawings in the usual 
manner at the office of The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, London. 

Scrip Certificates to bearer, the Coupon attached for £1 per £100 Bond, 
a on Ist June, 1910, and also a full half-year’s Coupon for £2 per £100 

Sond payable on Ist December, 1910, will be delivered as soon as possible in 
exchange for the Allotment Letters and Bankers’ Receipts, and Bonds will, in 
due course, be delivered in exchange for the Scrip Certiticates, 

Application must be made on one of the forms provided herewith, accom- 
panied by the deposit of £5 per cent. in cash, or at least an equivalent amount 
of convertible Bonds, and it is =p 4 stipulated that any Applicant having 
elected to pay either in cash or in Bonds cannot alter his engagement as to the 
mode of payment, 


[May 14, 1910, 


Subscribers in convertible Bonds are invited to deposit the 
~o yaw | mabing coi. ~%. — one = should be lated Ph wed 
o! e Application Form. parate forms for listing the 
obtained from the above-mentioned Banks. ~~ Bonds may also be 

In the case of subscriptions in cash, if no allotment be made 
will be returned in full, and if only a portion of the amount ane tepesit 
be allotted the balance of the deposit wi ‘or 
of the amount due on allotment. ‘yment 

Failure to pay any of the instalments when due by cash subscri 
render all previous payments liable to forfeiture, and failure 4; ocherrinn 
endorsed Bonds to deliver the Bonds when the Scrip is ready to be given j 
exchange will also render the deposit on application liable to forfeiture. = 

Certificd translations of the Law and Ordinance creating and authorising the 
issue of this may be seen at the Offices of any of the issuing Banks and at 
the Offices of Messrs. Alfred Bright & Sons, Solicitors, 15 Geo, 
Mansion House, London, E.C. 

Pro: tuses and forms of application may be obtained from the following — 
Parr's k Limited, 4 Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C., and Branches, "The 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 31 Lombard Street, Lox 
E.C.; The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, 120 Bichopagate Street Within, 
London, E.C,; and Messrs. Paumure Gordon & Co., Hatton Court, Thread. 
needle Street, London, E.C. 

6th May, 1910, 


be appropriated towards pa: 


Corr or Letrer 
From the Vice-Minister of Finance and Financial Commissioner of the 
Imperial Japanese Government. 
London, 6th May, 1910, 
Gentlemen, 


I have pleasure in informing you that under the special Authority given tg 

me by the Imperial Japanese Government I approve of the above Prospectus, 
Iam, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) K,. MIZUMACHI, 
Vice-Minister of Finance and Financial Commissioner 
of the Imperial Japanese Government, 

To Parr’s Bank Limited, 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, and 

The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, London. 


CONVERSION APPLICATION FORM, 





TO BE RETAINED BY THE BANKERS. 
This form is to be used exclusively ns pe of the Yen 43,000,000 Imperial 
Japanese Government 5 per cent. War Loan Bonds of 1895-6, and the Yea 
50,000,000 Imperial Japanese Government 5 per cent. Bouds of 1901-2, 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION OF ABOVE BONDs 
INTO 
imperial Japanese Covernment 4 Per Cent. Sterling Loan of 1919 
For £11,000,000. 
To PARR’S BANK LIMITED, 
4 Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C., and Branches, 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION, 
31 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANE, LIMITED, 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.0, 
I (We) request that you will convert for me (us)— 
Y ‘~ rial Japanese Government 5 per cent, War Loas 
mds of 1895-6, 
....._ Imperial Japanese Government 5 per cent. Bonds of 1901-2, 


into Imperial Japanese Government 4 per cent, Sterling 


Bonds of 1910, on which I (we) enclose the required 
TOR. cccccccsccsccesencveccceneed in Bonds 
deposit, viz.: or 
an £.........im cash (returnable ae Go Bab 
are lodged in full), and I (we) agree to deliver to you in exchange for 
allotinent of 4 per cent. Bonds, the necessary 5 per cent. Bonds, according te 
the Conditions of the Prospectus of the 6th May, 1910. 
NOTE.—PLEASE STRIKE OUT IF NOT DESIRED. 
I (We) also request you to allot me (us) as many additional 4 per cent, Bonds 
as the amount of the cash difference due to me (us) will permit. 
NOTE.—PLEASE WRITE DISTINCTLY. 
(Add whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss, and Title, if any.) 


Ordinary Signature ..... gueenpuosdettinedncvedioneeonne pecdesteggecavassusaiensseuscenenttt — 
Name (in full) acoctesastestvenisbacenbdatusenenseniiciensnaenalall 
Address. 











ate eeeeeeeeeeteeseeteeseees 


‘May, ii” 


All Cheques to be made payable to Bearer and crossed “& Co." A separate 

Cheque (where the deposit is not made by Bonds) must accompany each 

application. ; 

NOTE.—It is desirable that Subscribers should deposit the whole of their 
convertible Bonds at the time of making this application. 


CASH APPLICATION FORM. 
TO BE RETAINED BY THE BANKERS, 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR PAYMENT IN CASH. 
Subscriptions must be for £100 nominal or any multiple thereof, 


imperial Japanese Government 4 Per Cent. Sterling Loan of 191@ 
For £11,000,000. 
To PARR’S BANK LIMITED, 
4 Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C., and Branches 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION, 
31 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED, ‘ 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.G. 
I (We) request that you will allot to me (us) £ of the above Loan ia 
accordance with the Prospectus dated 6th May, 1910, upon which I (veh = 
paid the deposit of £ being at the rate of 5 per cent., ( 
en to accept the same or any less amount which you may allot to me (US). 
and to make the remaining payments thereon in cash in terms of the 


NOTE.—PLEASE WRITE DISTINCTLY. 
(Add whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss, and Title, if any.) 


Ordinary Signature 
Name (in full)........0..s-seccereeseree 


Address 











All Cheques to be made payable to Bearer and crossed “&Co.” A separste 
Cheque must accompany each application. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 








RECENT AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS OF 


Mr. HEINEMANN has pleasure in announcing § Mogers Otto Schulze & Co. 
that the Edition de Luxe on hand-made paper, limited 


to 1,000 Numbered Copies, of Wagner's 


“RHINEGOLD” AND “THE VALKYRIE” 


Illustrated by 


ARTHUR RACKHAM 


has been entirely subscribed for by the Booksellers, 
to whom orders should be sent. 
London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


Note this Note on Note Paper. 
Order 


COCOATINAIHIERATICA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


Made from the choicest ripe beane 
obtainabie. 


“This is genuine Cocoa.””—Lancet, 
“Be sure and give your patient Schweitzer's 
Cocoatina,”—Sirn ANDREW CLARK, 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON 


COCOA 
will digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious. 
In 1s. 6d. Tins only. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE. 


A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for Persons suffering from DIABETES. 


In Cartons at is. each. 
Of all Chemists, &c, 


H. SCHWEITZER & CO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS. 


11 10) ORONSA “*" "srry" 


FOR £10 Return Tickets valid 6 months. 
Illustrated Handbook on AA wre 

LONDON § ANDERSON, ANDERSO 

5 Fenchurch Avenue, 28 Cockspur &t. 

LIVERPOOL { THE PACIFIC STEAM 

MANC HESTER NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


“K” BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 





For nearest Agent write 
“K” Boot \amapictanae, | Kendal, Pugland, 


—_— 


NOTE PAPER 


from your Stationer; you 
will be pleased, your pen 
will be satisfied, and your 
correspondents will be 
ratified. Once establish 
IERATICA in your desk, 
and its place will never 
be usurped. 


PRICE 1/'- a BOX in ALL SIZES. 


Be sure ou ask for 

HIERATICA, and do not 

be put off with any substi- 
tute. Write to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C., 
for FREE Samples and mamantetes Booklet 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ight Dinner Wine. The quality 
this wine will be found - malto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
eures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dosen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
— Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equa) them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. $-Bots, 








PSTAIRS- ol DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Tuackrnayr. 

COUNCIL. of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared tose dthe above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magasine, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, nison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
oy ae and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Banke: | SoameD 
@ BARCLAY and co. 1 Pall Mall East, 8. 





Sam and Money Orders payable ¢ to Joun ‘Baxer. Money Orders “to 2 be oa payable 

at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, te Joan Baxer, of 1 We! lington Street. Business 

Tatters ry be addressed to Tow Pusiisner, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Street, 
C. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 
A Survey of its Recent Literature. 


By LOUIS HENRY JORDAN, B.D., 


Author of “Com arative Religion: its Genesis 
and Growth,’ “the Study of Religion in the 
Italian Universities,” “Modernism in Ital y,” &e. 
Second Section, 1906-1909. 
Royal 8vo, 72 PP-» sewn, 2s. net. 


THE EDINBURCH "UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY. 

An Account of its Grigin, with a Descrip- 
tion of its Rarer Books and Manuscripts. 
By DAVID CUTHBERTSON, 
Sub-Librarian. 

Tilustrated by Facsimiles, with 22 Nlustrations, 
Bc opies only. 4to, boards, 10s. 6d. net. 


~ SIR HENRY RAEBURK, 
Portraits by. 
With an Introductory Escay by 
JAMES L. CAW, 
Director of the National Galleries of Seotland. 
With 56 Plates in Photogravure. > Cagis only, 
1 vol. » damy 4 4to, £2 2s. ne 


WRITINGS BY AND ‘ABOUT 
JAMES A. M‘NEILL WHISTLER. 


A Bibliography. 
By DON C. SEITZ. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net, 


- NINETEENTH CENTURY 
ARTISTS, 


English and Foreign. 
By Prof. W. KNIGHT (late of St. Andrews). 


With 50 Half-tone Plates, royal 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. 





LETTERS TO NERVOUS PEOPLE 
Letters on Psychotherapeutice. 
By Prof. H. OPPENHEIM (Berlin). 
Translated by AtexanpeR Bruce, M.D, 
Second Edition, 8vo, sewn, Is. net, 





OTTO SCHULZE & CO, 
20 South Frederick Street, Dasha, 





CADBURY’S 


is the ESSENCE of 


COCOA 


made from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, 
under ideal conditions, 


The beverage for to-day and 
every day. 


DRINK THE BEST 


Serae of Sidecdatien. 


PaYaB_e 1x Apvaxce, 








Including postage to any Yearly. Half. 
of the United — + a q 
om -— =. = @. §@.. 072 


Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &o. - » £11236.,.0163...082 





THE 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. VOLS. tll. and IV. of 


LORD BROUGHTON’S 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE 


(1823-1834). Edited by LADY DORCHESTER. With 


Portraits, demy 8vo, 24s. net. 


“The friends made for Lord Broughton by the publication of the first two 
volumes will be increass1 by these. They increase one’s good opinion of his 
restrained, sulid, lofty nature; not a payze of them can be skipped | without loss ; 
they are an important addition to the stock of national mom irs. 


—LEvening Standard, 
RECOLLECTIONS 


OF WHAT | SAW, WHAT I LIVED THROUCH, AND WHAT 1 
LEARNED DURING MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS OF SOCIAL AND 
LITERARY ‘EXPERIENCE. By ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO 
(“Edward Garrett”). With Portraits and Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME IN INDIAN TEXTS SERIES. 


AN ARABIC HISTORY OF GUJARAT 


Entitled ZAFAR UL-WALIH BI MUZAFFAR WA ALIH. 
BY ‘ABDALLAH MUHAMMAD BIN ‘OMAR AL-MAKKI, 
AL-ASAFI, ULUGHKHANI. Edited from the unique and 
Autograph Copy in the Library of the Calcutta Madrasah by 
E. DENISON ROSS, Ph.D. Demy 8vo. Vol. L., 12s. net. 


New and Revised Edition of 
SIR ALFRED LYALL’S STANDARD WORK. 
THE RISE AND EXPANSION OF THE BRITISH 
DOMINION IN INDIA. with Maps, 5s. net. 


BERNARD CAPES’ NEW NOVEL. 


THE WILL AND THE WAY. 


2s. 6d. net. 


New Novel by Author of “ The Biue Lagoon,” &c. 


THE DRUMS OF WAR. 
By HENRY DE VERE STACPOOLE. Third Impression. 6s. 
** We never wish or hope to read a better novel about the Second Empire than 
*The Drums of War.’ ’’—Daily Chronicle. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


AN 








INVITATION. 
Churchpeople visiting London are cordially invited 
to use Messrs. MOWBRAY’S New Showrooms 
at 28 Margaret Street, Oxford Circus, W., as a 
convenient rendezvous in the West End, and to 
view their unique EXHIBITION of Church 
Literature, Religious Pictures, and Ecclesiastical 


Art Work. 





| ARE BOOKS.—Wordsworth’s Poems, Ist edit., 2 vols., 
) calf, £3 38,, 1807; Churchill's Voyages and Travels, 6 vols., calf, £3, 1704; 
Lytton "s Novels, 23 vols., 
hf. calf gilt, £44«.; Tom Moore’ 8 Poe tical Works, 10 vols., full morocco, £2 10s. ; 
Hawkins and 
Konyon’'s Silver Coins Engiand, 1887, 35s.; Rudze’s History Gloucestershire, folio, 


Edward FitzGerald’ s Works, 7 vols., £8 8s.. for £3 3s. ; 


Singleton’s Dutch and Flemish Furniture, illus., 42s., for lls. ; 
Lewis, The Monk, 3 vols., 


calf, 1779, £66s.; Jane Austen's Novels, 10 vols., 21s.; 
De T rafford, Fox. 


illus., 7s. Gd. ; Harmsworth’s History of World, 8 vols., 30s. ; 
hounds of E ngl nd and W pe £ — for 25s.; Dawkins’ Cave Hunting & Early 
Man in Britain, 2 vols. s.; Anne Pratt’s Wild Flowers, 2 vols., 12s., for 
6s.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP. JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


A LWAYS WA NTED— BOOKS illustrated by A Alken, 

Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Books and Prints, 
Manuscripts, Illuminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of Engravings 
of every déscription. Libraries purchased. Any book supplied. Please state 
wants. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 Joun Bricat St., Birmineuam. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—-To cecure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the mora! and 
physical condition of the peoplo by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF ZUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£ s. 4. 2 8.4. 
.. 25 0 O| Members eee one ow 1010 0 
ANNES of Armee. 
5 Associates, with Literature 


Hon. Vice Presidents 


Hon. Vice-Presidents . 
Members 1 tol and Journal ... 5 0 
‘ihe Subscription of Ladies and alee of the Territorial Force is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORtA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


SPECTATOR. 


May 14, 1910, 


(Order from your 
Newsagent now) 


The Times 
Weekly Edition 


SPECIAL MEMORIAL 
NUMBER 


CONTAINING A FULL RECORD OF 


THE LIFE OF 
KING EDWARD 


AND THE 


ACCESSION OF KING GEORGE 


Price 2d. 





The Times Weekly Edition is a Comprehensive 
and Impartial Record of World News and 


THE IDEAL PAPER 
FOR FRIENDS ABROAD 


THE POLITICAL SENSATION 
OF THE DAY. 


“THE COCOA PRESS 
AND ITS MASTERS,” 


in the MAY 


NATIONAL 
REVIEW. 





Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


ON SALE AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS 
OR TO BE ORDERED FROM BOOKSELLERS. 


—— 


“THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 


23 Ryder Street, St. James's, London, S.W. 










May 14, 1910.) THE SPECTATOR 












G. K. CHESTERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE BALL AND THE CROSS. 
THE BALL AND THE CROSS. 
THE BALL AND THE CROSS. 


Cloth, 6s. A Second Issue Just Ready. 


Macmillan’s New Books. 


Totemism and Exogamy: a Treatise on 
Certain Early Forms of Superstition and 
Society. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. With 
Maps, 4 vols. 8vo, 50s. net. 


VOL. IIL, CONCLUDING THE WORK. 


A History of English Prosody from the 
Twelfth Century to the Present Day. By 
Prof. GEORGE SAINSBURY, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt. 3 vols. 
8vo. Vol. III. FROM BLAKE TO MR. SWINBURNE. 
15s. net. 

*," Previously published: Vol. I. From the Origins to Spenser 
10s. net. Vol. II. From Shakespeare to Crabbe. 15s. net. 































MRS. SHERWOOD: HER LIFE & TIMES. 
MRS. SHERWOOD: HER LIFE & TIMES. 
MRS. SHERWOOD: HER LIFE & TIMES. 


From the Diaries of Captain and Mrs. Sherwood (1775-1851). 
Edited by F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 16s. net. 


“} do not know where you will get a mere lively or living picture of middle- 
ess English or Anglo-Indian life. It is a high but just compliment to pay a 
volume of five hundred closely printed pages to say that you wished it longer.” 

“ Admirably edited, illustrated, and written,”— Outlook. —Truth, 

“4 mive of pure gold.” — Guardian, 























Highways and Byways in Buckingham- 
shire. By CLEMENT SHORTER. With Illustrations by 
Freperick L. Griaes, Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

[ Wednesday. 







MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Letters to Sanchia upon Things as 
they are. Extracted from the Correspondence of Mr. 


John Maxwell Senhouse by MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net. 














RUNAWAYS AND CASTAWAYS. 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 
With numerous Illustrations and Cover Design by F. D. Beprorp. 
Large erown Svo, printed on superfine paper, eloth, gilt 
top, 6s.; calf, 10s. 6d. 


“A collection of the most exciting and delightful runaway stories in the 
world,” —Nation, 















NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
A Modern Chponicle. By Wrusron Cuurcnitn, 


Author of “ Richard Carvel,” &c. Illustrated. 













he Undesirable Governess. By F. Marion 
CRAWFORD. Illustrated. 

An amusing story of English country life. 

A Gentleman of Virginia. By Percy Jaues 

BREBNER, Author of “ A Royal Ward,” &e. 


A romance which describes the adventures of a young Virginian 
during the French Revolution. 


Nathan Burke. By Mary 8. Warts. 


A striking story of Ohio in the days before the Mexiean War. 









8 by 5}, printed on superfine paper, cloth, Gs. 


BELLERCPHON. “The Bravest of the Brave.” 
By EDWARD FRASER. 


Mr. Praser has written a stirring umd romantic battle stery of the hardest 
fighter of the Fleet of Nelson's time. 


* Better than half the stories of adventure.”— Yorkshire Post. 




































WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD., 
Sand 4 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; and all Booksellers. 


FOURTH EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


The Book of the Rose. By the Rev. A. Fosrrr- 
MELLIAR, M.A. Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised by 
the Rev. F. Pacz-Roxsxrts (President National Rose Society) 
and Hersert E. Motynevx. With 62 (of which 25 are new) 
Illustrations of specimen Roses, &c., Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








The GEORGE V. 
PRAYER BOOK 


An ample stock of the Book of Common Prayer for the 
New Reign is now ready at The Times Book Club. 
Many styles at various prices are already on view, 
including Prayer Books, Prayer Books with Hymns Ancient 
and Mecdern, and Prayer Books and Hymn Books in 
eases and carriers; and these are being added to day 
by day as the binders finish the necessary work. 






















Orationes et Epistolze Cantabrigienses 
(1876-1909). By JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, Litt.D., Public 
Orator in the University of Cambridge. Crown 4to, 10s. net. 












Chronicles of Theberton. A Suffolk Village. 
By HENRY MONTAGU DOUGHTY. With Introduction 
and Notes by the Rev. W. W. Seat, Litt.D., &. With 
Illustrations and Maps, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Land and Labour. Lessons from Belgium. By 
B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE, Author of “Poverty: a Study 
of Town Life.” With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 






































THE OFFICIAL BOOK OF THE 
MEMORIAL SERVICE 
FOR HIS LATE MAJESTY. 
Copies in various styles of binding may be 


expected early next week. Particulars on 
application. 


The Times Book Club, 


376-384 Oxford Street, London, W. 
Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (5 lines), Telegrams: “ Unieme, London.” 


The Kulturkampf. An Essay. By Gorpow B, 
THOMPSON, M.A. With a Prefatory Memoir by Professor 
Grorcs M. Wrone, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








Ants, their Structure, Development, and 
Behaviour. By Professor WILLIAM M. WHEELER, 
Ph.D. lustrated, Medium Svo, 21s. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 















Svo, 2., post-free. 
HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND HELL, 
From Things Heard and Seen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 


BLIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING said: “To my mind the only light 
that has been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy.” 















HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 






Londen: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 










H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphie Address: Booxmen, Loxpow. Codes: Usicops and A BC, 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cxuwrrat 1515); 


or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marra 3601), W., LONDON. 
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FROM CHATTO & WINDUS’S LIST 


* 9 ee 
OXFORD FROM WITHIN. By Hveu vz Sétrvcovrr. With 20 Illustrations in Colours and Sepia by 


- RS eg od —— ye — gilt top, 7s. Gd. net. 
hat Mr. incourt does with extraordinary ingenuity is to present a sort of pageant of Oxford associations, romanti , 
scholastic, sweeping through the brain and jostling 7077, neninst group, with all that wonderful confusion of memories chide tie een, 4. aro sporting and 
fa the mind of one who has known and loved her...... Mr. rkino has a genius for atmosphere...... he has drawn some exquisite pictures."’—Daily Chrome 


A HISTORY OF << MER AND AKKAD: an Account of the Early Races of 
yionia from Pre oric Times to © Foundation of the Babyloni rchy. 
With a Map, 11 Plans, 35 Plates, 69 Illustrations in the Text, royal = cloth esa a —— - olin horn ahi KING, M.A. PSA, 


FROM THE THAMES TO THE SEINE. By Cuartes Pears. With 40 Illustrations in Col 
.. And Monochrome, hosp. Ato, chet, 128. 6d. net. ‘eto ours 
‘Mr. Pears trip ina ‘ . long over all, 19 ft. on the water-line, and 6 ft. 6 in. wide. H ords 1, int ‘ 
and his naval cides are graphic enough to interest all who like this kind of waiting.” Times. i.e era a entertaining experiences, 


VENICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Puuirere Mownrer. Authorised English 


» Ly eee bate = ey neater hay niece, demy 8vo, cloth, 73. 6d. net. 
. “M. Monnier's work was ‘crowned’ by the French Academy, and this translation retains in large de the grace and brilliance and pict 
the original. It is less a history than a picture, in which the different phases of the life of Venice, the acknowledged ‘pleasure city’ penne tueness of 
trayed with splendid force and colour.’’—Observer. ’ Ss widbs oity of the century, are ee 


A JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON. Written and Illustrated by Yosuio Marxrino. With 


8 Coloured Plates and 4 in Monochrome, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
‘Apart from the enthralling interest which attaches to any narrative showing how determination, combined with native intelligence, wins its wa 
gcueral consideration and notoriety, Mr. Yoshio Markino’s book bas a deep humaa interest, because it is so frank, so simple, so quaintly original,” dues 
—Daily Telegraph, 
THE FAVOURITES OF HENRY OF NAVARRE. By Le Perit Homme Rovae, Author of 


** The Court of the Tuilcries."" With 6 Portraits, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7e. 6d. net. 
“The book is an excellent study of the times."’—Observer, 


BOSSES AND CORBELS OF EXETER CATHEDRAL: an Iliustrated Study in 


Docorative and Symbolic Design. By E. K. PRIDEAUX and G. BR. HOLT SHAFTO. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7a. Gd. net. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS SALON FOR 1910. With over 300 Illustrations, 


ca NEW NOVELS. 


PERFIDIOUS LYDIA. By FRANK BARRETT. 6s. 
A novel of incident and of the open air, its period of action being the early nineteenth century. Ina picturesque setting of high-road and of country lane, it 
tells the love story of a tantalising and capricious heroine, who defies her guardian, runs away in the guise of a gypsy, and makes a romantic border match which 
is a3 surprising to herself as it must be to the reader. 


OLIVIA L. CAREW. (Second Impression.) By NETTA SYRETT. 6s. 


** The plot is good, the characters are vividly drawn, and the style is excellent .....She (i.¢., Olivia) is an extremely pretty little prig, ignorant of the world 
and herself......The story which follows is that of her development from a prig to a woman, in the course of which she learns that she is not of much account 
Lutasa woman, the importance of which réle she learns as a corollary to other knowledge......A good _— of work, and is not only worth reading for the sake of 





the tale, but worth pondering over for the sake of the train of thought which it suggests.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 
SERVICE. By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. 6s. 
“ Miss Smedley’s tale touches here and there on grave problems, but so kindly and hopefully that the prevailing spirit of the book—that of warm hig) 
heartednuess—is undisturbed, It is so charming, so inspiriting.’’—Manchester Guardian. 
“ A delightful novel...... every one should read ; it is charming, memorable, and fresh,""—Church Family Newspaper, “ The book is clever,”"—Times, 
OPPORTUNITY. By MARGARET B. CROSS. 6s. 


“ Miss Cross has followed up ‘ A Question of Means’ with another novel equally meritorious,and even more attractive. She has a discerning eye for aspects of 
life and character which are fresh to the reader of fiction...... It isa book of unerring psychology, and its dramatic interest is keen, commanding, and sustained.” 
“A real triumph of characterisation.’’—Morning Post. : —Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE STONE EZEL. By C. L. ANTROBUS. 6s. 
* Mrs, Antrobus has a strong sense of dramatic effect. Anunusually good story, ingeniously conceived, and recounted in excellent style.’’"—Evening Standard, 
AT THE SIGN OF THE BURNING BUSH. By M. LITTLE. 6s. 


“A fine novel. It contains several well-wrought studies of character, isa medium for brave and unconventional thinking......It is a most refreshing book. 
......No epitome of plot or shadowing of characters can do a tithe of justice to this book. It is so excellent that nothing worthier is likely to be published tha 
‘ _y 


epring season. It shows its writer to possess a close, genial knowledge of human kind, the gift for finished pencraft, and courage.’’—Daily Chronicle, 


OUTSIDERS—AND IN. By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 6s. 


« All Mr. Ayscough’s portraits are remarkable for their detail and finish......No one can adorn a tale or point a moral with more subtle humour. There is 
not a line in this volame which will not be thoroughly enjoyed, for not only is the author's dialogue as amusing as it is natural, but his descriptive passages are 


a sheer delight......his pen is equally vivid and equally humorous.’’—World. 


MARK TWAIN. 


Uniform Library Edition of his Works, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. per vol. In many cases fully Illustrated. 
Also 2s. and 6d. Editions. Please Write for a Complete List. 











Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS have on view Sepia and Water-Colour Drawings of 
Rome and Paris by the Japanese Artist, Yoshio Markino. Prices from £5 5s. upwards. 





ALMEZ (E. F.) Copper under the Cold Follie Farine By OUIDA 

BARRETT (Frank) The Obliging Husband Armore! of Lyonesse By WALTER BESANT 

8S. BENNETT (Arnold) Sacred and Profane Love ad. Blind Love By WILKIE COLLINS 

BENNETT (Arnold) The Chost 6 Married or Single? By 8. M. CROKER 

net BESANT (Sir Walter) St. Katherino’s by the Tower PENNY 
BIERCE (Ambrose) _—in the Midst of Love The Tea-Planter By F. E. 

EACH. BOURCET (Paul) A Living Lie EACH Abbe Mouret’s Transgression By EMILE ZOLA 

CIBSON (L. 8.) The Freemasons A Crimson Crime By C. MANVILLE FEHN 

MACHRAY (Robert) The Mystery of Linooin’s Inn The Course of True Love By CHARLES READE 











wewaems =~ ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY. *** "ssi & 8% 


PIPPA PASSES; and MEN AND WOMEN. Ry Roszrt Browxixe, ; WALT WHITMAN’S POEMS. Selocted and Edited by W. M. Bossett 


With 10 Coloured Plates by E. Fortescue Baricxpae. With a Stvel Plate Portrait. 
MLISS; THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP; AND OTHER STORIES. | THE SILVERA R. L, StevENs0e 
By Beer Harts. With a Steel Plate Portrait. WEIR OF | = BR. L, Sraevensos 
ORIGINAL PLAYS. By W.S. Gitzeat. In 3 Series, each completein itself. | ESSAYS OF TRAVEL. By B. L, Srsvexsos. 
OUIDA’S WISDOM, WIT, AND PATHOS. -- edeeoeeae 
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